EDUCATIO 


ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


GENERAL LIBRARY;» 
UNIV. OF MICK, 


WOL, LXXIII. 1020. BOSTON, MAY 191 1 


2.50 per Year. 


WEBELY { Single Copies, 6 Cents. 


Eclectic English Classics 


NEW EDITION, IN CLOTH 
49 VOLUMES. THE 20 CENT SERIES 


The volumes of this new edition have been reduced to 
pocket size, and are attractively bound in cloth. The notes 
and teaching apparatus of the texts have been carefully re- 
viewed, revised, and where necessary extended by well- 
known teachers of English in secondary schools, or by 
teachers who have had experience in secondary school work. 
Each volume contains a sketch of the author's life and work, 
together with notes and such other helps as are necessary 
to a clear understanding of the text. The convenient ar- 
rangement of the notes at the foot of the page has been 
retained from the old edition, but in many cases critical 
notes, outlines; analyses, and suggestions for study have 
been added at the end of the book. The new edition meets 
the present needs of schools and the ideas of progressive, 
up-to-date teachers. It includes’ the texts most commonly 
studied and read for entrance te college, besides many other 
standard texts frequently used-in schools. It is the lowest 
priced edition published, most of the volumes being but 20 
cents. Complete list of the series will be sent on request. 


| While in San Francisco attending the N. E. A. con- 
vention, July 8 to 14, call at our office, 565 Mar- 
ket Street, where you will be most welcome. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


WHAT EDUCATORS THINK 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH 


‘The equal, if not superior to any books issued up to the 
present time. ‘They treat the various subjects down to the 
level of the child. It is the first language book I ever 
saw that gave definite lessons on how to use the diction- 
ary.” 

‘You have an excellent series both as regards sub- 
ject matter and typographical arrangement. The beoks 
should easily arouse the interest of pupils and produce 
very good results,” 

“I like the thoroughness with which each subject is 
taken up, and have noted with much pleasure the many 
quotations from the best in literature.” 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


BY 

SIDNEY G. FIRMAN, B.S., Pd. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Book One, 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 
Book Two, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


A history of 15 years’ work amon 
enrolled in his Toledo association and 
itself isa succession of thrilling expe 


& newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
Over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
riences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


School Superintendents 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automaticaily operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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MODERN WORLD 


By Marion Florence Lansing 
The volumes in this series embody a collection of 
stories of the famous men of history, illustrating 
how the modern nations were born and grew. ‘‘ Bar- 
barian and Noble ” is just published. 


Barbarian and Noble 40 cents 


In a wealth of dramatic and significant story 
material drawn from Gibbon, Guizot, Bryce, and 
Freeman, we here see barbarian becoming noble un- 
consciously, uncivilized becoming civilized,—the 
tale of the Middle Ages in relation to the world of 
to-day. 
Barbarian and Noble Kings and Common Folk 
Patriots and Tyrants Cavalier and Courtier 
Sea Kings and Explorers Craftsman and Artist 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 
By Marion Florence Lansing 
Rhymes and Stories 
Fairy Tales (2 volumes) 
Tales of Old England 
Life in the Greenwood 
Page, Esquire and Knight 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


‘May 33, 1913 


Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Just Published 


BOOK FOUR 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


2883 Pages Fifty cents 


new volume splendidly carries 
forward the ideal upon which this 

remarkably successful series is 
founded, i. e., to give the pupil a genuine 
love for books and to cultivate his taste 
for reading which is worth while. 


Here, the stories and poems picture the 
interesting life in many countries—Arabia, 
China, Egypt, England, America, and 
Greece. The plot-interest is vivid; the 
vocabulary richly idiomatic; the moral 
import strong but deftly hidden. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Vocabulary of the 
New-World Spellers 


HE New-World Spellers contain a vocabulary 
which meets actual demands. There are no 
long lists of words that the pupil may never 

have occasion to use, nor is time wasted in exercises 
on words with which children have no difficulty. 
The emphasis is so placed on ordinary words com- 
monly misspelled that the correct spelling of such 
words becomes automatic. 

The vocabulary of the book is enlarged by the 
pupil himself — a most effective way. He is told to 
make out, with the aid of his teacher, lists of im- 
portant words from other subjects, lists of trades 
practised in his town, lists of names of distinguished 
people, lists of his classmates’ names, etc. The 
exercises in word-building, in applying the simple 
rules of spelling, in adding prefixes and suffixes, in 
verb forms and plurals, and in the use of the dic- 
tionary, all contribute teward a vocabulary which 
will be of the greatest possible efficacy. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new hook on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 
SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 


RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1 25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 
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THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION. 


BY B. F. STANTON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Ky. 


The student of social questions cannot fail to 
see the changes which are at present taking place 
in the scope of education. There is a decided 
shifting in its emphasis, From being scholastic, 
it became humanitarian; from being cultural it 
passed over to embrace utility; from being indi- 
vidualistic it has become social in its trend. And 
it could hardly be otherwise. Transition is in the 
air. In the matter of social and economic transi- 
tion we are making history faster than any pre- 
ceding decades in American history, not to say 
in the history of man. 

A progress in civilization which did not em- 
brace transition in education would be practica- 
bly unthinkable. Civilization and education ad- 
vance pari passu. A new turn in civilization 
should mean a new turn to education. An ad- 
vance in civilization should be the natural product 
of a forward movement in education. An edu- 
cation which does not finally issue in a better life 
for mankind is wrong in some of its basic princi- 


_ples. The impulse which the modern study of 


social science has given this thought is manifest 
in the consideration which education is coming to 
take of the social and economic welfare of the 
people. 

There are two phases which education to-day 
must present.- It must, in a limited degree, be 
individualistic; it must, on the other hand, to a 
large degree be social. In the development of 
mankind the movement seems to have been from 
the individual outward. This vague something 
known as the group or the social order is of 
later development. Were man moved only by 
sympathy, sociability, resentment, and a sense 
of justice there would be a certain degree of so- 
cial control. It would, however, be very inferior 
to what it is when augmented by public opinion, 
law, education, and our social institutions. And 
the farther we go in the direction cf civilization 
the more shall we emphasize the importance of a 
high order of community life. In political sci- 
ence this means a farther extension of functions 
of government in the matter of regulating those 
things which concern the community life of a 
people. 

A large part of education in the past has been 
individualistic. Much of the social philosophy 
of the past has assumed that men were in antago- 
nistic relations. It sounds of a time when every 
man’s hand was against his neighbor. It savors 
of a time when might and the sword were the 
natural prerogatives of life. It lives in the 
modern philosophy of “every man for himself,” 
and of seeking first the well-being of “number 
one.” And so long as life is essentially a strug- 
gle much of the individualistic element in our 
training will remain. 


Individualistic education centres itself on the 
individual. It is liable to develop an exaggerated 
idea of the individual. And while the hope of 
civilization in the past has been a strong indi- 
vidual, a far-seeing individual, so in the future 
our progress in things which make for a better 
life will follow the lead of its strong individuals. 
And I would be the last one to disparage the 
work of the schools in the production of strong 
men. Whenever our schools shall degenerate 
into that state wherein they shall exalt the 
dilettante and place “scholastic calm” above the 
passion for justice and the square deal for our 
fellows, it will be time for the people to call a 
halt upon the lords of learning, and demand an 
education which meets the needs of the hour. 

Now so far as this type of education is utili- 
tarian it is good, for no matter how much we 
exalt culture, it is all but sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal if it is not applied to the things 
of life. A culture which does not express itself 
in better homes, better streets, better factories, 
better men is an insipid thing. Individualistic 
education-trains the individual to that degree of 
efficiency wherein he can forge ahead of his fel- 
lows or at least wherein he can hold his own in a 
world of competition. And this is essential A 
man who has learned to so some useful work, 
whether it be to write a book or make a horse- 
shoe, has become thereby a better citizen. He 
has a better respect for law. He regards more 
sacredly the rights of his fellows. The man who 
has learned a useful occupation becomes thereby 
a creator of wealth, and knows the sacred char- 
acter of property and the products of honest 
labor. There is something in the act of con- 
structing a useful article which naturally begets 
a wholesome respect for the labor of others. 
Criminals, as a rule, do not come from the ranks 
of the arts and craftsmen. The flotsam of so- 
ciety comes not from the ranks of mechanics and 
skilled workmen unless these men are the vic- 
tims of personal vices. Intelligent labor is ever 
self-respecting. So far then as the individualistic 
phase of education makes men more self-respect- 
ing and appreciative of the labor of their fel- 
lows it is good. 

But the danger of individualistic education is 
that it develops the egotistic side of the pupil to 
such a degree that he is liable to overlook if not 
to ignore the rights of his fellows. His supreme 
thought is of himself. He overreaches. He 
seeks his own aggrandizement sometimes in utter 
disregard of the well-being of his neighbor. 

It is this fact which prompts men to take ad- 
vantage of their neighbors. Not that they would 
injure their neighbors, but that they would en- 
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hance themselves. The extreme monopolist 
crushes his weak competitor not because he 
would harm him as an individual, but because he 
has a “business principle” which amounts almost 
to a tenet of religion, that in the- world of affairs 
it is always right to get more than is given, and 
to take every legal advantage which any situa- 
tion permits. And to this principle much of the 
social and economic problem in America can be 
attributed. Our nation has developed under pe- 
culiar conditions. Liberty, a precious thing, has 
been our slogan. In the atmosphere of freedom 
our fathers and our grandfathers were born. 
There was land in abundance. There was room 
for all. No conflict of interest threatened the 
peace of society. To-day conditions have be- 
come such that the interests of one man involve 
the interests of another at every turn. At pres- 
ent I live in a city one of whose chief industries 
is iron and steel. The prosperity of our mer- 
chants depends largely upon the continuous 
operation of our steel plants. The prosperity of 
the steel plants in turn depends upon the market 
for steel, domestic and foreign, and upon the har- 
monious operation of the mines of northern 
Michigan. In short, the time has come when 
the man in New York must remember that his 
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normal prosperity demands the prosperity of his 
neighbor in Kansas and Nebraska, and the man 
in Kansas or Nebraska needs fo remember that 
his own economic well-being demands, in the 
long run, the economic well-being of his neighbor 
in Boston and Sani Francisco. 

Now it has come to pass that in most of our 
important transactions of to-day there has en- 
tered a third factor. There are the two parties 
to the agreement or transaction, and there is this 
third party of interest called society. We are 
beginning to ask of every important enterprise: 
Is it socially good? The community life has 
come to be an important factor in estimating the 
degree of advancement which our modern cities 
enjoy. This, too, is a thing of modern growth. 
A century ago many of our community problems 
were unknown. A century ago the question of 
municipal ownership of electric lights and of 
water works had no place in the discussion of 
American problems. A century ago our people 
were not agonizing over the “wet” and “‘dry” 
questions, nor were our Congressmen and wise 
counselors distracted with the questions of inter- 
state commerce and the further question as to 
when a trust is not a trust. These are largely 
questions of the twentieth century. 


MAKING TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


BY S. K. MARDIS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A profession may be defined as a vocation hav- 
ing for admission into it required minimum 
qualifications, in general edifcation and in special 
training. The professional training is the com- 
pletion of a special course of study in a satis- 
factory manner, and such drill in application of 
principles as is considered necessary for success 
in the vocation, before the applicant is admitted, 
either to the practice in the profession or ad- 
mitted to an examination for admission into it. 

The distinguishing feature of a profession is 
that the stress is placed on the preparation, which 
must be up to a required standard, and even the 
thoroughness of this may be tested by a search- 
ing examination. The examination is simply a 
test of the work done in the professional course, 
but it never takes the place of the professional” 
training. The general education and the special 
preparation are the indispensable requirements. 

This definition is fully “met for admission to 
law, dentistry, and medicine. Each requires for 
admission a fair general education, and the com- 
pletion of a three-year course in the profession. 
Law, medicine, and dentistry are the three legal- 
ized professions. 

Taking the definition given, and the require- 
ments for admission to the three recognized pro- 
fessions named as a standard, teaching is not a 
profession, and cannot be until it has such legal- 
ized minimum requirements. The lack of such 
requirements of all inexperienced in teaching is 


the weakest place in the American system of pub- 
lic education. 

No occupation to which admission is de- 
termined simply by the accident of an examina- 
tion is in any true sense a profession. A liberal 
education in itself does not constitute a profes- 
sion, and a graduation from our best colleges or 
universities in the liberal art studies does not 
make the graduate either a physician, attorney, 
dentist, or teacMer, if teaching is a profession. 
No person would claim that such a graduate is a 
physician, attorney, or dentist. But since such 
graduate is admitted to the teaching ranks, it is 
conclusive proof that teaching is not a profession. 
We all know that some of the most conspicuous 
examples of failures both in class instruction and 
in school management may be found in the young 
college graduate who has given but little, if any, 
attention to the difficult problems in teaching a 
subject and managing a school. 


TEACHING IS NOT A PROFESSION. 

It fails in the first essential requirement. It 
has no required professional training for admis- 
sion. The only subject having any claim to a 
professional one on which teachers are required 
to pass examination is “The Theory and Practice 
of Teaching,” whatever this indefinite statement 
may be interpreted to include. The statement is 
so general, the examination questions so hap- 
hazard, and the grading so loosely done, that but 
little attention is given to this subject. Even 
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in the Teachers’ Reading Circle the study is so 
superficial that it almost destroys any serious 
study of a subject so important. It is an open 
secret that teachers scarcely ever fail in theory 
and practice. We see that scarcely any impor- 
tance is placed on the only distinctly professional 
subject on which teachers are examined. 


HOW MAKE TEACHING A PROFESSION? 

It can never be done by simply issuing so-called 
professional . certificates without professional 
training. If teaching is ever to become a pro- 
fession it must be by requiring for admission to 
its ranks such qualifications as will make it 
worthy. The men and women composing the 
teaching force must have the physical health, the 
moral strength, the intellectual insight, the will 
power, the breadth of sympathy, the liberal edu- 
cation, the professional training, and professional 
skill that will demand respect. No such require- 
ments can be maintained until the state, by law, 
requires minimum qualifications in general educa- 
tion and in professional training for admission to 
the examination as it has done in the recognized 
professions. When this is done young men and 
young women of good ability will enter teaching 
as a life work. Then examinations should cease. 


A RECOGNIZED PROFESSION. 

The fixing of strong minimum requirements for 
all inexperienced in teaching will not only give 
teaching a legal recognition, but also a public 
recognition, which will increase confidence in the 
public schools, elevate educational sentiment, and 
secure professional pay for professional teachers. 
The improvement in the efficiency in the teaching 
force will inspire the pupils, and a much smaller 
number will reach the compulsory school age 
limit discouraged and disgusted with school be- 
fore the elementary course is half completed. If, 
after 1912, all persons not having at least one 
year’s experience in teaching would be required 
to have completed a first-grade high school 
course or to have completed work equivalent to 


this, and taken at least thirty-six weeks in profes- 


sional training before being admitted to the ex- 

amination for a certificate to teach, the recogni- 

tion would be great indeed, but no greater than 

the corresponding increase in the efficiency of the 

schools. 

A PROFESSION PROTECTED FROM INCOM- 
PETENCY. 

When teaching has the minimum standard for 
admission to the examination as indicated, teach- 
ing will be reasonably well protected from the un- 
prepared and transient class. This is impossi- 
ble under the present accidental examination sys- 
tem. Sometimes the applicant receives the sym- 
pathy that should have been given to the pupils. 

This would protect the school examiners from 
undue pressure from penurious boards of educa- 
tion who have, through the inadequate salaries 
offered, driven experienced teachers from the 
schoolrooms to positions paying living wages. 
This is the condition at this time. There is not a 
scarcity of teachers if sufficient wages were paid 
to meet the increased cost of living. This would 
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place a state protection for the children against 
the examiners lowering the standards to meet the 
demand for less competent teachers. 


POLITICAL DOMINATION. 

If teaching is to be a profession, those who are 
to judge who shall be admitted to it should be 
selected distinctly for their educational ability and 
not for their partisan allegiance, or as a reward 
for political services in the election of the probate 
judge. The system should be so modified as to 
prevent the possibility of such abuse. The €ligi- 
bles should be placed in civil service classified 
lists. The classification should be decided by 
their professional preparation. The majority of 
the board should not be in the same school, and 
only those who are actively engaged in teaching 
at the time of appointment should be eligible. 

The first class should be composed of those 
who have graduated from a recognized college 
and hold a state certificate; the second class be 
composed of those who have graduated from col- 
lege, have had five years’ experience, but do not 
hold a state certificate; the third class should be 
of those who are nét college graduates, but hold 
a state certificate; the fourth class of those 
who have completed a course in a first- or second- 
grade high school and hold a county or city high 
school certificate. Make a heavy fine for appoint- 
ing from a lower class when there is an eligible 
who will accept in a class ranking higher. The 
examining boards in all cities below 25,000 should 
be abandoned, and these schools placed under 
county boards. This would remove the appoint- 


“ment of school examiners from political influ- 


ences and secure the most competent in each 

county for this very important professional work. 

PROTECTED IN LEGAL, SOCIAL, AND POLITI- 
CAL RIGHTS. 

Teachers have not received their just rights 
in any of these simply because the public has not 
considered them in their proper relation. This 
must come largely through the education of pub- 
lic opinion. Teacher and school officials should 
be well informed on school laws. Boards of 
education should, by their obedience to the 
school laws, teach the much needed duty of 
proper respect of the laws of our country, and 
when they openly violate the law, as is too fre- 
quently done in the employment of teachers, the 
courts should be called upon to remind them of 
their duty. 


TENURE OF POSITION. 

Before teaching can be a highly desirable voca- 
tion, there must be greater security in position 
for those who are-creditably discharging their 
duties. Frequent changes in teachers jeopardize 
the efficiency of the schools. This is particularly 
true concerning the superintendent; because a 
change of superintendents brings a change in the 
policy of the schools, which keeps the teachers 
and citizens in an*unsettled state. This lowers 
the confidence in the schools and lowers the edu- 
cational sentiment in the school district. 

Increased power and responsibilities of the 
superintendent without a corresponding increase 
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in security of tenure, jeopardizes the superin- 
tendent and also the good of the schools sooner 
or later. 

All teachers and superintendents should be 
elected for longer terms, or during good be- 
havior and good service. No teacher or super- 
intendent should be removed except for cause. 
This might be abused in some cases, but it would 
‘tbe much better for all concerned than the present 
system. Teachers would then feel that they re- 
tain their positions on merit rather than favor, and 
school administration would be freed from much 
.of the personalities, sectarianism, and other petty 
_affairs below the dignity of educational work. 


TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE BETTER COMPEN- 
SATION. 


Considering the ability required, the prepara- 
‘tion that should be made, the standard of living 
expected of the teachers, the importance of the 
work, teaching is one of the poorest paid voca- 
tions in this country. This is verified by all the 
investigations that have been made. 

It has been well said that if the teachers are 
not earning more than they get, the state is 
jeopardized. The education of the young is too 
delicate and important a work to be put into the 
‘hands of persons who cannot earn more than the 
average salary of teachers. On the other hand, 
if teachers now are earning more than they get, 
‘tthe law which causes workers to shift to fields 
where better pay is offered for the same ability 
will deplete the teaching ranks until teachers will 
earn no more than they get. In either case the 
people must increase the pay of teachers or they 
will begin speedily, to deteriorate, and the public 
school will become a by-word. 
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HOW THE TEACHER CAN SECURE THE CONFI- 
DENCE AND CO-OPERATION OF DIRECTOR 
AND DISTRICT. 

BY MRS. HUFTALEN, 

Page Country, lowa. 

Much depends on the qualification of the rural 
teacher—-her hand, head, and heart; her disposi- 
tion, attainment, and character. 

She must possess knowledge, or what to teach; 
method, or how to teach; spirit, or power of 
teaching. She must show her wish and her will 
by her work. She must be worthy the confidence 
of the director and the district. 

She must meet the presént-day demands and 
conditions of. the community, leading, guiding, 
controlling, until the educational, moral, and 
social status of the district shall have been 
touched, uplifted, strengthened. She must be 
able to agreeably apply herself to the environ- 
ment of the school, to her position. 

She must never waver from keeping the ideal 
in sight, although at times it durst not come out- 
side the visibility of the radius of her heart. 

She can win the parents by winning the chil- 
dren. 

She can love them and give them her confi- 
dence, and they will love her and give her theirs. 
She can visit the parents, and by her manner and 
conversation gain their friendship and esteem. 
She can be social and friendly, and prove her 
sincerity in her human relationship by her inter- 
est in the child’s welfare manifest in many ways. 
And she can show an interest in whatever the 
parents are interested in. ~ 

Let the most stubborn patron once believe 
that the teacher is in earnest, is scrupulously 
honest, is laboring for the good of his children, 


- DRUDGERY. 


Dull drudgery, “ gray angel of success” ; 
Enduring purpose, waiting long and long, 
Feadache or heartache, blent with sigh or song, 
Forever delving mid the strife and stress: 
Within the bleak confines of your distress 
Are laid the firm foundations, deep and strong, 
Whereon men build the right against the wrong,— 
The toil-wrought monuments that lift and bless. 


The coral reefs; the bee’s o’erflowing cells; 

The Pyramids; all things that shall endure; 
The books on books wherein all wisdom dwells, 

Are wrought with plodding patience, slow and sure. 
Yours the time-tempered fashioning that spells 

Of chaos, order, perfect and secure. 


—From ‘‘The Girl Wanted,” by Nixon Waterman. 
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and although he may, in his habitual stubborn- 
ness, remain slow to co-operate, he will endorse, 
encourage, and, eventually, come to it. Some- 
times he will respond surprisingly quick with his 
time and labor and money, 

To many farmers these ideas of yard beauti- 
fying and improvement, sanitation and agricul- 
ture are new, and, like all new things, the teacher 
must expect to meet all kinds of ejaculations, 
questionings, criticisms, and praises for suggest- 
ing the thing. 

So long as the ideal is right no man can wholly 
condemn, and if he will say so much as: “It’s all 
very well, but——,” the teacher can depend upon 


it his boys will be the first to mow the school 


yard lawn and empty the ashes in the street for 
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the teacher, who believes that every rural schooF 
should be as nicely kept as any city residence, 
and be as beautiful as arly public park. 

And the director, in accepting an office of pub- 
lie trust, places himself in a position to serve the 
pub.ic for the public good; and both on his part 
and that of the teacher must necessarily be sacri- 
fice of self and self-interest. 

When a man puts his confidence and trust im 
any undertaking, it means his pocketbook, his. 
hands, and himself, and when a teacher wishes 
the district and director to do so in behalf of their: 
school she must just be good enough to merit it. 
That’s all. They will respond in a way that sur- - 
prises some, amazes others, and worketh joyous- 
ness and benefit to all. 


MEASUREMENTS AS APPLIED TO SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


BY LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D. 


[Address at the Fifth Annual Congress of the American School Hygiene Association.] 


In order to make satisfactory progress along 
the line of school hygiene, there are many ques- 
tions that need to be definitely settled. Most of 
these questions are fundamental, not only with 
reference to school hygiene and education, but 
with reference to human progress and intellectual 
activity. 

For example, what is the best age for a child 
to enter school? This is a question that could 
be definitely answered if we could secure ade- 
quate data on the subject. Galton and Karl 
Pearson have given us the tools—life itself 
gives us the material—for obtaining such data. 
We need only the opportunity. I venture the 
assertion that almost every person in this room 
has convictions upon the subject, and yet that 
these convictions are based upon a few personal 
experiences in each case. Physicians tend to 
put the best age for entering school rather high; 
school men tend to put it low. In my own case, 
as a father, I was influenced by my study of 
medicine to believe that one of the perils of the 
age was forcing children to go to school too 
early; that school routine at six years of age 
was dangerous to a highly organized girl; and 
that it was a biological crime to force such a 
child to sit still when all her instincts command 
her to wriggle. Therefore, my child was in 
school very little until she was eight years old. 
Even at that age she had already passed the best 
years for acquiring languages, either by speaking 


or writing. She has been “over age” all during 
her school life. I may have done her a great 
wrong. 


My point is this: That neither school men nor 
physicians nor parents are competent of judging 
such questions as this ex-cathedra. Theories 
and convictions can never solve such problems; 
their only solution lies in a searching analysis of 
existing conditions; in measuring results in a 
sufficient number of cases to arrive at definite 
conclusions. Such investigations should be con- 


ducted in accordance with modern scientific 
methods. 

It is concerning the most fundamental ques- 
tions, moreover, that we are still at sea. We do 
not know the number of hours a day at which the 
child can make the most progress at each age- 
There is no one trying to find out, so far as I 
know. We do not know how many subjects a 


child can study to advantage at each age. We 
do not even know the most effective and 
economic size for a class at various ages. It 


might be, for example, that in a class of seventy 
children each child would get so little instruction 
that a number of them would be held back; and 
this would cost the school system more than if 
there had been only fifty in the class. We do not 
know the number of months in the year that 
children should attend school; yet we compel alf 
children to go to school upon the assumption 
that we do know. 

We do not know the proper length for each 
period of attention in different subjects. That 
is, in arithmetic a child of ten years might be able 
to: give only ten minutes’ consecutive attention 
without fatigue; whereas in history the same 
child might spend an hour to advantage. I do 
not know that amy one has even asked such a 
question. We do not know how much moisture 
there should be in the air of the schoolroom, nor 
the relation of the temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere to mental fatigue and intellecttial 
effort. We do not know fully the degree to 
which it is worth while to study when we are 
fatigued. I do not mean that we cannot push 
ourselves beyond the point of fatigue; but that, 
considering children and adults merely as 
machines, there is a point beyond which it does 
not pay to push, since we get only a diminishing 
return. 

I might easily spend all the time available for 
these introductory remarks in enumerating the 
underlying problems connected with’ the educa- 
tion and the health of children which are as yet 
only matters of theory.- We have thus far no 
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units of measurement by which we can tell 
whether or not we are making progress in educa- 
tional methods; yet the education of our children 
is the largest, and in many respects the most im- 
portant, occupation in which the civilized world is 
engaged. There is no more fertile field in the 
whole world of scientific activity than the work of 
bringing the young human being into satisfactory 
adjustment with the life he is to lead. 

In the United States alone, we are spending 
about $500,000,000 a year on public education; 
this does not include the vast sums spent by the 
great endowments, by privately-established insti- 
tutions for higher learning, or by private schools. 
Of nearly $35,000,000 spent for education in New 
York city last year, hardly dollar was ex- 
pended for the purpose of measuring the results 
we are getting. This was not because our super- 
intendent, of sehools did not see the need for-such 
measurements; he has. seen the need, and has 
appealed without success to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment for funds which would 
enable him to provide the necessary equipment 
for securing these data. We see the significance 
of examining our coal to be sure that we are 
getting the best and the cheapest; we do not see 
the significance of examining the output of our 
school system to be sure that we are getting the 
best results from our expenditure. 


Can one of you here to-day name an educa- 


tional endowment, a school of pedagogy, or any 
other agency that is collecting and making avail- 
able the evidence on any one of these great ques- 
tions? There are several great funds of $10,- 
000,000, $25,000,000, $50,000,000, available for 
research, for giving salaries to retiring profes- 
sors, for supporting education in the South,— 
admirable purposes, all of them,—but does there 
exist a single endowment of any amount what- 
ever available for the purpose of ascertaining 
what has been accomplished with the hundreds 
of millions already spent in education? An endow- 
ment similar to that of the General Education 
Board, which should devote its income, not to the 
suport of education, but to establishing modes of 
measuring progress, and to the application of 
these measurements in such a way as to render 
effective the great mass of educational experi- 
ence already in existence, would, it is safe to say, 
revolutionize the status of education in a single 
generation, and establish it upon a scientific 
basis. 

Am I overstepping the facts when I say that 
there is scarcely a city in America that is 
Satisfied with its public schools? Here in New 
York city an investigation has been proposed; 
and those who follow educational matters know 
that in city after city severe criticisms of the 
school systems are constantly coming up. Even 
school men themselves disagree when they come 
together to discuss these questions; you cannot 
get a group of educational people together with- 
out having a controversy upon some one of 
these problems. As individuals, in fact, we can- 
not settle these matters to our own satisfaction. 
They can only be settled by ascertaining results 
by measurements of what we are doing. 


May 33, 
MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


A Massachusetts superintendent, for whom 
educators have the highest respect and who 
stands as high in his city as any superintendent in 
the state, recently sent this letter in response to a 
letter protesting against medical inspéction:— 

Dear Sir: Your letter and pamphlets relating to com- 
pulsory medical inspection are received. 

We have medical inspection in our city, though usually 
not compulsory, parents being allowed in most cases to 
have a child exempt on request. In a few cases not only 
inspection but treatment is compulsory, horrible as such 
a condition may appear. We found over 400 cases of 


pediculosis last year, for instance, and actually forced 


parents to kill or remove the parasites. Last week we 
found a little girl with a large abcess in the ear. In the 
opinion of three ear specialists her life was in great 
danger; without treatment, indeed, they -considered it 
probable that the child would soon die. The child has 
no father. The mother»tefused to haye anything done. 
Under threat of arrest she allowed the child to go to a 
hospital, where she is likely to come out all right, though 
not yet out of danger. Have just come within an hour 
from a school where I found a little girl of five with an 
ulcer in the eye. Parents had been informed and re- 
fused to do anything. Child’s condition was pitiable, 
not to use a stronger word. Shall have the case in- 
spected by the best men in the city, and if they report 
the need to be as great as it appears I shall try to ac- 
tualiy force not only examination, but treatment. In 
1910 we found a dozen cases of tuberculosis. I feel sure 
that our discovery saved the lives of five. Two have 
gone to a free home for consumptives in Dorchester, 
where, as per their letters, they are “growing fat.” 
Three have been sent to a state sanitarium, where all are 
improving. Five went to a tuberculosis camp, where all 
were benefited. All were cared for in some way. 

Two children were found with hip disease, bad cases. 
Their parents did not know that help was possible. 
When told, they gladly co-operated in sending the chil- 
dren to a hospital, where, after nearly a year of treat- 
ment, both bid fair to entirely recover ability to walk. 
These are a few of the more striking cases in which I 
am sure that we saved life, restored health, gave power 
to work, relieved pain, and added happiness. In all we 
secured treatment for over eleven hundred children. 

And, strange as it may seem, parents generally like it! 
Many of them are very earnest in their expressions of 
gratitude. A few objected to interference with their 
personal liberty to keep their children as lousy as they 
pleased and the mother of the child with an ulcer in the 
ear swore a little at the officer who appeared before her 
with a warrant charging cruelty to a child, but they are 
the rare exceptions. Generally parents, not having read 
your pamphlets and not realizing how they are being 
abused, approve enthusiastically. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I trust you will 
excuse us it we keep right on sending our school 
physicians and school nurse “about doing good” in both 
schools and homes. Seriously, I would not dare, for 
my life, to stop this magnificent work. Stopping, I 
could face neither my God nor myself. 

Very truly yours, 


Anna Garin Spencer: No class of children 
should be “chosen” before sixteen for one or an- 
other form of industry; we must repel with all the 
force of public sentiment any attempt to “select 
children,” even by the “aid of wise teachers,” 
for this or that particular vocation previous to 
this age. 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


ENGLAND’S SCHOOL TROUBLES. 

The Boston Herald has been exploiting the 
educational situation in England, which is most 
interesting. The National Union of Teachers, 
which is in some respects one of the strongest 
trades unions in England, at its annual confer- 
ence devoted two sessions to a discussion of 
what is known as “The Holmes Circular.” This 
was a document issued from the education de- 
partment with the approval of the permanent 
secretary, Sir Robert Morant. It laid down the 
principle that inspectors of schools be selected 
rather from the graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities than from the ranks of ele- 
mentary school teachers. The Liberal govern- 
ment could hardly be expected to acquiesce in 
such an undemocratic theory, and the Right 
Hon. Walter Runciman, president of the board 
of education, was severely heckled on the subject 
in Parliament. He disavowed any knowledge of 
the circular, which, it transpired, had been writ- 
ten by one of the permanent officials of the de- 
partment and authorized by another without con- 
sulting the minister. This drew from the Radi- 
cal papers vehement tirades to the effect that 
England was still governed by permanent offi- 


cials in different departments, who, as a class, 
were incrusted Conservatives and who deliber- 
ately worked to prevent the execution of the 
measures of teform the Liberal ministers intro- 
duced. It also provided material for a fresh dis- 
cussion of a variety of old themes, such as the 
advantages and disadvantages’ of universal edu- 
cation, the system of patronage by which only the 
sons of the upper classes could attain to the 
higher class of employment in the civil service, 
and the barriers placed in the way of youths of a 
lower social status, who, taking to teaching as a 
profession, found promotion to inspectorships 
barred because they had not been to Oxford or 
Cambridge. Sir Robert Morant is the chief ob- 
ject of attack on the part of both Liberal politi- 
cians and the leaders of the National Union 
Teachers’ Association. Sir James Yoxall, M. P., 
who is a member of the union, ascribed most of 
the deficiencies of British education to that offi- 
cial. “There are,” said Sir James, “two stories 
in the board of education—a lower story worked 
by clerks and an upper story of men stsaight 
from Oxford or Cambridge, who make mistakes 
and blunders, who mismanage, worry, 
traduce teachers.” The National 
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Teachers is a powerful trades union. It further 
possesses the political power which no other 
. trade union commands, for the elementary school 
teachers are organized not only as trades union- 
ists, but also as voters, and in that capacity can 
bring an enormous pressure to bear upon the 
educational department and the local educational 
authorities. Their apparent determination to 
press the Holmes Circular affair to a head may 
bring about startling changes in the British civil 
service system. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation, so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as 
a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot’ consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 


struggled here have consecrated it far above our 


poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us,—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion 
—that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that goyernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

November 19, 1863. 

Mr. Editor: As Memorial Day approaches, it may be 
worth while to give attention to the authentic form of 
the great Gettysburg address. The above copy, in 


word, capitalization, and punctuation, follows Mr. Lin- : 


coln’s “autographic copy of the Gettysburg address, 
made by him for the soldiers’ and sailors’ fair at Bal- 
timore in 1864.” A facsimile thereof is to be found in 
“Abraham Lincoln: A History,” by Nicolay and Hay, 
and has been reproduced in several histories. For one, 
see John Fiske’s History of the United States, 18h, 
pages 376-7. : 

¥ Dr. Fiske remarks: “For its quiet depth of feeling and 
solemn beauty of expression this speech is rightly re- 
garded as one of the great masterpieces of English 
prose.” This is the utterance of a universal opinion. 

The address is marked by a strong logical unity from 

beginning to end—from declaration of independence 
and equality, to civil war, to dedication of cemetery, to 
personal devotion, to perpetuity of popular government. 
No sentence can be omitted; no word slighted or 
twisted; no punctuation mark disregarded. The soul 
and vigor of Lincoln speak in every line. 
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Hence, the, great address should be preserved and re- 
produced verbatim, literatim, and punctiliously, as Lin- 
coln wrote it. Too commonly, a more or less garbled 
form of it is published jin journal or history, and it is 
recited in a way not strictly according to sense. Some 
examples may be noticed. “Poor” is omitted in “far 
above our poor power to add or detract.” The word 
is characteristic. The sequence of “thats” in the last 
sentence is sometimes not appreciated.—the first two 
conjunctive “thats” introducing the motive and spirit of 
our self-dedication and the last two supplying the ob- 
ject of devotion and martyrdom. Just here, a gross 
error in recitation occurs in the insertion of a definitive 
“that” or “the” before “government” and an “and” be- 
fore “for,” thus promoting heavy emphasis upon “of,” 
“by,” and “for,” as though the three adjuncts were en- 
tirely similar. “Government of the people” without a 
preceding adjective clearly means “popular govern- 
ment,” the phrase being abstract and subjective. The 
“of” should take no emphasis. The other two adjuncts 
elucidate the first—each by itself and not coupled,— 
and so, next to emphasis on “‘people,” stress om “by” 
and “for” is proper; “that government-of-the-people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

A. D. 8. 
- 
THE GRUMBLING PROFESSION. 


BY A VERMONTER. 


It is the fashion for teachers to grumble, both 
individually and _ collectively. When their 
grumbling is done collectively and takes the form 
of resolutions concerning the teaching profes- 
sion, the reaction upon the grumblers is possi- 
bly slight, but when it is individual and takes the 
form of personal complaint about the situation in 
which the teacher is placed and of general dis- 
satisfaction with her lot, the case is quite differ- 
ent. In a personal letter, not meant for publi- 
cation, a prominent man in the state of Vermont 
said :-— 

“] am inclined to think that much of the dis- 
satisfaction among young people in rural com- 
munities in Vermont may be traced to the young 
girls who usually teach the district schools. 
These girls are dissatisfied with their work and 
their pay, know little or nothing about agricul- 
tural life, and in their dissatisfaction and craving 
for more ambitious things they educate the chil- 
dren in their charge to the belief that theirs is 
not a satisfactory life.” 

These words are very suggestive. A large 
number of teachers are dissatisfied with their lot, 
and create discontent in their pupils. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, is dissatisfaction necessary 
to ambition? We do not wish anyone to be so. 
well content with his lot that he does not wish to 
improve, but improvement is brought about by 
building _ upon what we have and not by 
grumbling about the things around us and 
showing distaste for them. The desire to get up 
in any field is commendable, but the desire to 
get out is disastrous. There is too much desire 
to get out on the part of teachers. If a teacher 
in a country school or in a city grade goes to her 
room in the morning feeling ambitious to climb 
up in her profession, she will be in the right 
spirit to enthuse her pupils, but if she goes to her 
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room thinking: “I wish'I could get out of this 
old hole,” she will, no doubt, communicate some 
of her bad spirit to her pupils. This is worth 
thinking about. Another question is also worth 
thinking about. The greatest cause of bad 
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spirit is inefficiency, That person who can do 
his work well usually finds some joy in doing it: 
If a teacher, or any other worker, is unhappy, the 
best remedy is to learn to work better, and much 
of the dissatisfaction will disappear. 


A KINDERGARTEN ORCHESTRA. 


Miss Majel J. High, kindergarten supervisor, 
Ionia, Michigan, is not only an admirable disciple 
of Froebel, but she opens the way for some un- 
usual activities. 

At an association recently she had a kinder- 
garten orchestra that was as delightful as any- 


combination of two instruments, and all together. 

This orchestra is the -culmination of all the 
rhythm work in kindergarten, and perfect playing 
can only be obtained after a keen, accurate sense 
of rhythm, has been given the child by a syste- 


matic series of clapping, bouncing balls, and fancy 


thing I have seen in many a day. 
There were nine little people in the orchestra. 
Two had tambourines. 
One had a drum. 
Two ‘had triangles. 
Three had bunches of rattles. 
One had cymbals. 
They played most delightfully, individually, in 


steps all in perfect time with clearly-accented mu- 
sic. Some children are not naturally at all musi- 
cal, but any normal child may be given a perfect 
rhythm sense if properly trained. The one little 
girl with the tambourine is partially colored, and 
with her inborn racial feeling for music proved a 
great help to the band. 


FLOWERS FROM APRIL TO SEPTEMBER. 


It all depends upon the taste of the individual 
reader as to which of the many good things in 
the May St. Nicholas will seem the very best; but 
every girl and boy at all interested in gardening 
will vote as timely to the very minute Eleanor A. 
Sutphen’s story of how a brother and sister made 
a garden which blossomed every day from April 
to September. The total expenditure for bulbs 
and seeds was $2; and here is the “time table” :— 
April 15-May 10—Narcissus, white. 

April 17-May 9—Tulips, white, yellow, orange. 

May 8-21—Lily-of-the-valley, white. 

May 15-June 10—German iris, lavender. 

May 27-All summer—Ragged sailors, white, blue, pink. 
June 6-July 10—Sweet-Williams, pink, red. 

June 13-July 5—Canterbury-bells, lavender, pink. 
June 23-All summer—Sweet alyssum, white. 

June 28-July 10—Hollyhocks, yellow, pink. 

July 2-August 15—Phiox, white, pink. 

July 6-All summer—Gaillardia, yellow. 


THE EDUCATIONAL AIM. 
BY A. 0. CASWELL, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Formerly. the aim in education was cultural, 
scholastic, bookish. Later, character-building be- 
came, and is still, the aim, but it has become less 
and less the achievement of character for its own 
sake or as a passport for the skies, and more and 
more character in action and power in service. 
Now character has its springs in heredity, en- 
vironment, and will. We cannot change the 
heredity, but we can toa very great degree 
modify environment and train the will. 

It is to create a helpful environment that we 
erect splendid buildings and fill them with 
flowers, pictures, and statuary,—that the har- 
monious proportions and restful tones of the 
rooms, and the pictures, flowers, and casts may 
make a home for the soul; and the comfertable 
seats and desks, even temperature, and floods of 
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light and pure air a proper abiding place for the 
body. We inform the mind, equip it with a body 
of knowledge, and develop the reason as_ the 
handmaid of the emotions and the counsel of the 
will. Here comes in the teacher, and under the 
direction, leadership, and comradeship of a strong, 
worthy man, or a wise, cultured woman, the child 
is subjected to a healthful discipline that builds up 
‘and trains the will so that the man triumphs over 
environment and even over heredity itself. 

For a long time character has been recognized 
as the goal of our system of education, but there 
has been far too little appreciation of the im- 
portance of the body as a basis for it, and of late 
years rigorous discipline for the development of 
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the mind and the training of the will has been 
on the wane, 

Formerly the seventy or more trades inci- 
dentally “picked up” by children in the country 
went fag to furnish the sort of muscular upbuild- 
ing and discipline referred to, and to take their 
place industrial or technical training has come to 
the fore, and there is a greater emphasis upon 
play in the open air. The former to some extent, 
the latter to a very great extent, builds up the 
body, and technical training of the right sort 
fits the boy or girl for service in a material way, 
stimulates the brain centres through the hand 
and affords much wholesome discipline and train- 
ing of the will_—Report. 
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PORTUGAL, YOUNGEST REPUBLIC. 
Its Climate and Natural Resources— History — Trade With Other Nations. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


‘ Ex-Governor Gage being United States minis- 
ter to Portugal, Angelenos have a peculiar inter- 
est in the affairs of that country, the youngest of 
the world’s republics. 

Portugal is the southwesternmost country of 
Europe, on the Iberian or Syrean peninsula, be- 
tween Spain and the Atlantic ocean. No natural 
boundaries separate Portugal from Spain, so 
that there is reason to anticipate that the idea of 
a republic may possibly spread to the latter coun- 
try. Portugal’s greatest length north to south is 
345 miles, and its greatest width, 140 miles; in 
shape nearly that of a parallelogram. The coun- 
try’s total area is 35,737 square miles, divided 
into the six provinces of Minho, Bevia, Tras-os- 
Montes, Estremadura, Alentejo and Algarve 
and the islands of the Azores and Madeira. The 
only large cities are Lisbon, the capital, Oporto, 
the chief port, Braga, Setubal, and Coimbra. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The interior of Portugal is generally moun- 
tainous, making the plains both few in number 
and of limited extent, but many valleys equally 
remarkable for beauty and fertility occur. The 
coast is indented by twenty-one harbors. The 
only ones of importance, either from their excel- 
lence or the trade carried on at them, are: Lis- 
bon, Oporto, Setubal, Varo, Viquiera, Aveiro, 
and Vianna. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 


No rivers of importance take their rise in 
Portugal, yet few countries in proportion to their 
extent are better supplied with large and naviga- 
ble streams. The chief Spanish rivers traversing 
Portugal are the Douro, the Tagus, and the 
Guadiana. The purely local rivers are the 
Vouga, the Mondego, and the Salo. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. 

The mineralogical treasures of the country 
seem more remarkable for their variety than for 
their produced value, though some are, and many 


more might be, worked to advantage. They in- 
clude argentiferous lead, copper, gold, iron, 
cobalt, bismuth, antimony, fine marble, slate, 
saltpetre, lithographic stones, millstones, and 
porcelain earth, besides many valuable pebbles 
and rock crystals. Large quantities of salt are 
formed in bays along the coast by natural 
evaporation; there are numerous salt marshes, 
and more than 200 mineral springs, mostly im- 
pregnated with sulphur. 


CLIMATE. 


Proximity to the sea and the height of the 
mountains greatly modify the climate, the former 
tempering the heat of summer by refreshing 
breezes, and the latter making the winter more 
rigorous than usual in countries under the same 
latitude. In general, however, the winter is both 
short and mild, and in some places never com- 
pletely interrupts the course of vegetation; in 
that way being much like to southern California. 
Many parts of Portugal enjoy a double spring. 
Early in February vegetation is in full vigor. 
The second spring begins at the end of Septem- 
ber, after six weeks’ drouth. Between November 
deluges of rain fall, with occasional violent hurri- 
canes and thunder storms. Shocks of earth- 
quake occur sometimes, particularly in the vi- 
cinity of Lisbon, the metropolis, which was al- 
most entirely destroyed in the quake of 1755. 


FORESTRY, FLORA, AND FAUNA. 


Many of the mountains are clothed with fine 
forests, chiefly of hardwoods, among which the 
oak and the cork tree are conspicuous, as well as 
magnificent chestnuts in the central provinces. 
In the south both the date and the American 
aloe are not uncommon. There are few coun- 
tries with a more varied flora than Portugal, ex- 
ceeding 4,000 species. Both the flora and 
fauna are similar to those of Spain. 

The fisheries, especially those of sardine and 
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tunny, are of considetable commercial impor- 
tance. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is at a low ebb, and Portugal fails 
in ordinary years in raising cereals in sufficient 
quantity to meet its own consumption. The chief 
cereal crops are: Wheat, maize, barley, and rye. 
In swampy localities some rice is grown. Fruits 
of excellent quality are common in every quarter, 
and in the warmer districts oranges, lemons, and 
olives are successfully cultivated on an extensive 
scale. Mulberry cultivation is also a success, 
resulting in a good deal of excellent silk. Vine 
culture is large, owing to the British demand for 
Portuguese wines. Among domestic animals the 
mule takes first place, by reason of very superior 
breeds having been long possessed and carefully 
preserved. Sheep, goats, and hogs are numer- 
ous, but little or no attention is paid to their im- 
provement. Cattle are of less importance. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Manufactures are still limited, though increas-. 


ing of late years, and cotton goods are now ex- 
ported. They consist of textiles, woolen goods, 
porcelain, earthenware, laces, silks, copper and 
tinware, hats, confectionery, fine soap, jewelry 
and cut glass gems, paper, coal, wicker work, 
shipbuilding, and tobacco. The principal im- 
ports are cereals, colonial produce, woolen, cot- 
ton, linen and silk tissues, iron, steel, and other 
metals, machinery, cured fish, petroleum, timber, 
dyes, and rugs. The chief exports are wine, 
cork, cattle, tottons, olive oil, sardines and tunny 
fish, fruits, iron and copper pyrites, and horses. 
TRADE WITH UNITED STATES. 

Bureau of Statistics figures of Portugal’s trade 
with the United States in the last three fiscal 
years are:— 


Imports Exports 

from to. 
6,240,562 3,901,405 
Totals, three years. ..$17,716,217 $10,211,332 
Total for three years 27,927,549 
Yearly average....... 9,309,183 


In Portugal’s import trade Great Britain leads, 

followed by Germany and the United States. 
COMMUNICATION, 

The length of the sea coast, with the harbors 
found upon it, and the number of rivers, furnish 
great facilities for trade, but all the other means 
of internal communication are defective. There 
are nearly 9,000 miles of public roads; 1,500 miles 
of railroad (one-third owned by the state), and 
about 5,400 miles of telegraphic lines. The 
shipping is small, only about 250 sailing vessels 
and fifty steamships. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 

Portugal has a good many colonies, such as 
they are, In Asia—Goa, Damao, and Die, all 
in India, Macco, and possessions in the Indian 
archipelago, a total area of 7,708 square miles, 
and a population of 1,000,000. In Africa—Cape 
Verd, St. Thomas (the cocoa country) and 
Prince’s islands, Bissagos, Guinea, Angola, and 
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Portuguese, East Africa, with an aggregate area 
of 820,686 square miles and an estimated popula- 
tion of 14,500,000. A large part of those in 
Africa, however, are only nominally under Portu- 
guese rule. 7 

In 1900 Portugal, including the insular 
province of the Azores and Madeira, had a popu- 
lation of 5,428,649, or a density of 150.6 per 
square mile, with 109 females to every 100 males. 
The rate of illegitimate births is 12.5 per cent. of 
the total births. The people are, generally, sober, 
good-natured, obliging, and patriotic, with an in- 
veterate hatred and jealousy of the Spanish, ow-. 
ing to past attempts to subjugate the indepen- 
dence of ,Portugal. 

The state religion is that of the Catholic 
church, but toleration is extended to all other 
creeds. The monasteries were dissolved in 1834, 
and their property appropriated by the state, 
their books forming the present public library of 
30,000 volumes at Lisbon. Protestants number 
only about 500, mostly foreigners. Compulsory 
education is the law, but it is far from being fully 
enforced; consequently Portugal lags behind in 
education and general intelligence. There are 
nearly 4,000 elementary schools, with 180,000 pu- 
pils; twenty-two lyceums, with 8,260 pupils; 
numerous private schools; polytechnic acade- 
mies at Lisbon and Oporto, and clerical, medical, 
agricultural, naval, and military training schools. 
The one university, Coimbra, was founded in 
1300, and is one of the oldest universities in 
Europe. Schools for training in the industrial 
arts are in great favor; there are twenty-eight in 
the country, headed by larger institutes at Lisbon 
and Oporto. 


HISTORY. 


Slavery was abolished in 1868 in the Portu- 
guese dependencies, though recently there have 
been grave charges of inhuman treatment of the 
natives working in the cocoa fields of St. Thomas 
—charges so grave that English cocoa manufac- 
turers stopped buying the product. , 

It was King John who, early in the fifteenth 
century, placed Portugal at the head of the 
European maritime nations. Vasco de Gamma 
explored the Indian ocean. The riches of the 
East began to pour into Europe.. Goa became 
a prosperous possession, and Brazil was added to 
the possessions of the Crown of Portugal, to be 
lost again in 1822. Brazil became a separate 
kingdom, but about fifteen years ago quietly 
shipped her ruler, Pedro, back to Portugal, 
formed the republic of Brazil, and has prospered 
ever since; just as Portugal will begin to prosper 
as soon as the present excitement calms down 
and the people realize what it means to rule them- 
selves. 

Obligation is expressed by the writer to the 
Americana and the authorities quoted therein. 


The concrete in teaching must never end in 
the concrete. The abstract is indispensable to 
intellectual power. 

Minnesota needs about 2,200 new rural teachers 
every year. 
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COMMISSIONER’S RESIGNATION. 


Dr. Elmer Elsworth Brown resigned as United 
States commissioner of education on May 4, to 
- take effect July 1. He has accepted the chancel- 
lorship of the University .of the City of New 
York, succeeding Chancellor McCracken. 

This ends an eminently successful official 
career, and initiates what can but be a prosper- 
ous period for a worthy university. Unless all 
signs fail this university is to be a favorite in 
New York. Commissioner Brown’s name has 
been prominently mentioned in connection with 
other recent vacancies in university presidencies, 
and he has done well to elect this opportunity for 
great usefulness. 


SIX BEACON. 

The offices of the Journal of Education have 
removed down Beacon street to as centrally de- 
sirable a location as there is in Boston, and to the 
best offices the company has had in its thirty-six 
years of activity. 

Six Beacon street is modern in every appoint- 
ment; it is one of the*largest and best office 
buildings in the city; it is opposite the Boston 
City Club, near Hotel Bellevue, the Parker 
House, and Young’s Hotel, the btate house, and 
the city hall, the Board of Education, the publish- 
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Ginn & Company, Little, Brown & Co., and 
Small, Maynard & Co.; it is close to the Uni- 
tarian, Congregational, and Baptist publishing 
houses; Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


headquarters; it is but a little way from Boston 


common, five daily papers, and several weekly 
and monthly publications, 

Within fifteen hundred feet of 6 Beacon street 
are more public buildings, publishing houses, 
offices, retail stores, first-class hotels, clubs, news- 
papers offices, railway stations, railroad offices, 
banks, and breathing places than can be found in 
the same area anywhere in Boston, and a larger 
proportion of the things that make an office at- 
tractive than can be found in the same area in 
any city in the country. 


SAN FRANCISCO PROGRAM. 

There has never been a more attractive pro- 
gram than that prepared by Mrs, Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of Chicago, the first 
woman president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and ‘one of the most eminent educators 
in the history of the association. 

The opening session will be in the Greek 
theatre at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. It is an attractive place, and* the program 
will be most attractive. William B. Pringle, 
chairman of the California organization for the 
San Francisco meeting, will preside. 

Educational Sunday will be a great day. Fif- 
teen of the leading churches have announced 
notable subjects and eminent preachers. 

The speakers at the general sessions will. be: 
Governor Hinman W. Johnson, Mayor P. H. 
McCarthy, President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
President David Starr Jordan, United States 
Cothmissioner of Education Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, State Superintendent Helen Marsh 
Wixon of Colorado, President Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of Chicago; President 
James H. Baker, University of Colorado; Mar- 
garet E. Schallenberger, San Jose (Calif.) State 
Normal school; President Robert J. Aley, Uni- 
versity of Maine; Grace C. Strachan, district su- 
perintendent of New York. city; Chancellor 
Samuel Avery, University of Nebraska; State 
Superintendent of Tennessee Robert Lee Jones; 
Kate Stephens, London, England; Katherine 
Devereux Blake, New York city; State Superin- 
tendent of Ilinois Francis G. Blair. 


THE AMHERST SCHOOL SURVEY. 


The latest town to undertake a survey of its 
public school system is Amherst, Mass. Many 
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other school investigations are under way, nota- 
bly in New York, Montclair, N. J., and Baltimore, 
but the Amherst school survey differs radically 
from all of these. In the case of the Massachu- 
setts town, the investigation is a friendly one 
from the inside, not a hostile one from the out- 
side. The superintendent, school board, and 


citizens represented by the School Alliance have © 


determined to find out just what the taxpayers 
are getting for their money, and how the work 
done can be rendered of greater value to the 
school children. There is no question that the 
schools of Amherst at the present time compare 
most favorably with those of other towns of 
similar size. There is no question, either, that 
under the leadership of Superintendent Hardy 
they have made constant and gratifying advance. 
For these reasons, the town’s determination to 
take account of educational stock, and to enter 
upon a deliberate and carefully-considered plan 
for improving its educational system, is a most 
hopeful sign of true progress. The committee 
that is at work plans to utilize the best expert ad- 
vice they can secure from the outside, as well as 


to employ local aid in checking up the results of 


past experience. 


JOHN P. McCASKEY. 


A New York city principal wrote us recently: 
“I think John P. McCaskey has done more for 
boys than any man I have known. You have 
known him for many years, and I wish you would 
say the good things of him while he lives.” 

McCaskey! When did I know him first? 
Since 1886 I have _known him well, earlier 
only incidentally. Sixteen years ago when I was 
making a program for the American Institute of 
Instruction I went outside of New England for 
two men. One of these was McCaskey. Often 
have I spoken editorially of the noble work of the 
man. I doubt if any other man ever directed and 
inspired the memorizing of so much good litera- 
ture by boys as has Dr. McCaskey, who was for 
fifty years a teacher, and most of the time princi- 
pal of the Lancaster (Pa.) boys’ high school. 

Fifty years! Fifty years in one large boys’ 
school! Fifty years a warm-hearted friend of 
every boy in his school. Fifty years a leader and 
inspirer of boys! There is no language to ex- 
press or suggest what this means. 

In Pennsylvania he has been of inestimable 
professional service, and has received profes- 
sional honors of every kind. 

He has been the managing editor of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal since 1866, and I hold 
these volumes in such regard that I have gone to 
the expense of having them bound for my library. 

The crowning glory of his life, however, as the 
world will view it, is the fact that after fifty years 
with the boys of Lancaster he was elected mayor 
of the city for two years and re-elected for a sec- 
ond term, and made an eminently wise and syc- 
cessful mayor. 

He was not retired at seventy years of age by 
sensitive public reformers, but after the age of 
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seventy was placed tn the position of great trust 
and acquitted himself grandly. 

Personally, I could speak many words inspired 
by friendship and admiration, but fifty years’ 
service in the Boys’ high school, a lifetime of 
activity and honor in state educational work, and 
an election and re-election as mayor after he was 
seventy years of age signify more than any 
tribute inspired by personal friendship. John P. 
McCaskey has rendered the cause of education, 
the city of Lancaster, the state of Pennsylvania 
a civic, manly, patriotic service unsurpassed. 
More could not be said of any man. We are 
grateful for the friendship of such a man. W. D. 
Nesbit’s noble poem gives us lines of which we 
never tire:— 


“The gladdest hours we know have been 


With a friend or two. 


The prose of life takes the lilt of rhyme 


With a friend or two. 


And heaven will be a better place— 
For a friend or two.” 


BUNTING. 


One of the scandalous features gf American life 
is the ignorance as to the use of bunting. For 
any teacher not to know and teach the right use 
of bunting is absurd. 

Never use bunting with stars other than white. 

Never use bunting with stars anywhere except 
in the blue stripe. 

It is as vicious to have red stars and blue stars 
in bunting as it would be to have red stars on the 
blue of the flag and blue stars on the red stripes. 

The only correct stars on bunting are white, 
and the only place for them is on the blue stripe. 

In hanging bunting the blue stripe should al- 
ways be at the top. 

How would the flag look if the blue with its 
stars was at the lower left corner? Bunting is 
just as unpatriotic and represents as dense igno- 
rance when the blue stripe is at the bottom as it 
would if the flag was hung bottom up. 

Teach your pupils before Memorial Day how 
this should be done. 


ON TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


New England is to have abundance of oppor- 
tunities to go to the National Education Asso- 
ciation by. personally-conducted _. excursions. 
There will be at least four excursion parties. 
There has never been so much done in advance 
by way of New England excursions. If you can 


go, go by all means; you are not likely ever to . 


have as good a chance again. Whether you can 
go or not, pass the word along to your friends. 
Anybody is welcome to go on any of these excur- 
sions 

The Raymond, Whitcomb Company, by far the 
best excursionists in the country, will have a de- 
luxe excursion at the least cost that such an ex- 
cursion can be had elsewhere or probably ever 
again. 

Henry C. Parker of Parker & Morse has an ex- 
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cursion going out via thé Canadian Pacific. 
He will provide everything first-class, conducting 
the patty personally, or he will take you along 
with him, you buying merely the railroad ticket, 
and you look after your own meals and hotels. 

George A. Cowan, West Roxbury (Mass.) 
high school, has a less expensive trip, using tourist 
cars. 

Superintendent Schuyler F. Herron of Win- 
chester, Mass., has the least expensive excursion 
with standard Pullman sleepers, going via thé 
Grand Trunk railroad, that gives one fare for the 
round trip. If you cannot be tempted by some 
one of these you can buy your own ticket and go 
it alone. Only go, and invite your friends to go. 


SEGREGATION FOLLY. 


The silliest of all pretended reforms is the 
segregating of the sexes in schools. There has 
never been any body of facts produced to show 
that boys are more gentlemanly, more manly, 
or more scholarly when segregated, or that girls 
are less ladylike, less womanly, or less scholarly 
under co-education. Boys are surely not more 
moral when segregated or girls less moral when 
they study with boys. There is not the slightest 
demonstration that favors segregation. All that 
is offered in its favor is the opinion of those 
whose opinion is valueless because it is merely a 
notion or prejudice unsupported by a single body 
of facts. 

In reforestration of pines the trees are set 
only six feet apart, and grow thus for twelve 
years. It is not desirable that they make timber 
in those twelve years, but that they grow tall, 
that the lower branches die and fall off, so that 
there shall be no knots. A knot is the “wurst” 
thing in pine timber. 

At twelve years of age the trees are thinned 
out and make timber rapidly, making straight, 
clear, highly valuable lumber. If co-education 
and segregation are questions of opinion, there 
are those who think that boys herded as boys be- 
come as knotty as a pine tree that grows in a 
field by itself, that boys are more likely to be 
gentlemanly and manly, pure and honest, and 
every way decent for domestic, social, and civic 
life if they have had twelve years of school life 
with girls and boys, who meet girls in their school 
life. 


INSTRUCTION IN SPANISH. 

We quote from a letter written on March 29, 
1911, by a man in the consular service at Buenos 
Ayres :— 

“As for instruction in Spanish, I wonder if people 
realize that the United States is now selling over 
$100,000,000 a year to Spanish-speaking countries. We 
are selling to the Argentine Republic alone as much as 
to Japan and China combined—$43,000,000. Ten years 


ago we sold Argentina $9,000,000. The Spanish lan- 
guage is an extremely important one for young men in 
the United States to know. It is easy to learn, and not 
merely is it important commercially, but a knowledge of 
it opens up a vast field of the world’s best literature. 
Our exporters and manufacturers are constantly on the 
lookout for trained Spanish-speaking salesmen. 


Sales- 
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manship is a profession now; we are sending salesmen 
abroad, not pedlers. It is especially important that 
Spanish should be taught more in New England, for 


New Englanders are being forced to turn abroad more 


and more every year for export business. We can no 
longer sell our products in the Mississippi Valley and 
the great West as we could twenty years ago, as those 


. Tegions are now doing their own manufacturing. We 


have many facilities for export trade, which is especially 
important with Latin America; every man, woman, and 
child is now buying $6.10 worth of goods a year from 
the United States-in the Argentine Republic alone, and 
every Brazilian about $4 worth. Now to keep and ex- 
tend this business we must have many schools in New 
England where Spanish is scientifically and properly 
taught—where instruction in Spanish bookkeeping and 
commercial correspondence can be given—so that we 
can have a reservoir of trained, gentlemanly young 
Spanish-speaking salesmen to draw from.” 

This rings true. Spanish must be taught in 
the schools not only of New England, but of the 
entire United States. No other modern foreign 
language has equal claim upon our schools. It is 
absurd to glorify the Monroe Doctrine and our 
love for all America if we do not teach our chil- 


_ dren their history and their language. 


A life of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards is to be writ- 
ten with the approval of Professor Richards. It 
is hoped that the story of her life may be of such 
a character that it will not only interest those who 
have known Mrs. Richards either personally or 
through her work, but will also serve to extend 
her influence and to inspire future workers. Any 
material, such as letters, photographs, character- 
istic sayings and incidents, which will help to 
show her personality and her far-reaching inter- 
ests and activities, will be very valuable to the 
editor, Miss Caroline L. Hunt, and should be sent 
to her at 32 Eliot street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


The Prang Educational Company is booming 
its business and expanding notably under Edwin 
O. Grover’s leadership. They have taken on two 
entirely new and important series of art books, 
and C. W. Knouff of the Tacoma high school, 
formerly of Richmond, Ind., will take charge of 
their Chicago office on June 15, and the New 
York office has been moved to Knickerbocker 
Trust building, 5th avenue and 34th street. 


All over California every new high school 
building has on every floor, and often near the 
head of all stairways, long stone benches with 
hot air from under the seat for the drying of the 
skirts of the students. The wonder now is that 
it was not always thus. 


We are using this week a vigorous article 
from the pen of S. K. Mardis of the state depart- 
ment of education of Ohio on “Making Teach- 
ing a Profession,” an article that should be uni- 
versally read and passed along to others. 


In the article on Los Angeles last week 
Gardena was misspelled Gartena. 


A. I. L., Providence, R. L, June 29, 30, July 1. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN. REVIEW. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE RAILS. 

One of the most melancholy railway accidents 
in the recent history of American railroading was 
that which occurred on Saturday, April 29, when 
an excursion train over the Pennsylvania railroad, 
loaded with about 150 school teachers from Utica, 
N. Y., and nearby places, went over an embank- 
ment at Martin’s Creek, N. J., while running at 
high speed. The teachers had started on one of 
those spring tours to Washington which are so 
attractive, and the tragic ending to their antici- 
pated holiday was a sharp reminder of the uncer- 
tainty of human plans. Eight of them were 
burned to death in the fire which followed the 
wreck; three more were killed by the fall; and 
forty or more were injured, at least three of them 
fatally. Those who were able to travel went 
back to their homes. 


FIRE-SWEPT BANGOR. 


A fire, reported to have been started by the 
throwing of a cigar stub into a hayrick, swept 
through the best business and residential streets 
of Bangor, Me., on Sunday, April 30, and, before 
it was checked, it had burned over forty blocks, 
and destroyed six churches, the post-office, cus- 
tom house, high school, public library, and about 
100 business blocks, and nearly three times as 
many dwellings. Happily, only two lives were 
lost. The best of order prevailed during and 
after the fire; and although, by way of precau- 
tion, state troops re-enforced the police, no acts 
of pillaging are reported. The people of the 
stricken city have taken the calamity with good 
courage, and seem to have a cheerful expecta- 
tion of being able to meet all the necessities which 
may arise, without help from outside. 


THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. 


The House of Representatives has passed, by a 
strictly party vote, a bill which provides for a re- 
apportionment of representation in the House, 
under the last census, on the basis of 433 mem- 
bers instead of the present 369, with an increase 
to 435 when Arizona and New Mexico come 
finally into the Union. This is the measure 
which passed the House in the last Congress, but 
failed in the Senate. The number is chosen as the 
smallest number which can be adopted without 
lessening the present representation of any state. 
The forty-two additional members will be dis- 
tributed among the states which show most gain 
in population. Naturally enough, the political 
mathematicians are already busy figuring the ef- 
fect which this change will have upon the next 
Presidential election. Each state is entitled to 
as many electors as it has Senators and Repre- 
sentatives combined. One result of the new ap- 
portionment will be to make New York more 
than ever a pivotal state, for it adds six Repre- 
sentatives, and therefore six electors, to the por- 
tion of that state. A state with forty-five elec- 
toral votes is a prize indeed. 


CHARGES OF WHOLESALE BRIBERY. 

The proceedings of the Ohio legislature have 
been rudely interrupted by charges of wholesale 
bribery of legislators. The evidence on which 
the charges are based was procured by the same 
detective agency which has been active in the Los 
Angeles dynamiting cases. The detectives claim 
to have evidence directly involving more than 
twenty legislators. The detectives themselves 
laid traps for the legislators, offered and paid 
over to them bribes for their action or non-action 
on pending measures, and so arranged matters 
that actual stenographic reports were made of 
the negotiations. The incriminated legislators 
were anxious to have a legislative investigation, 
in order that, by giving testimony at such an in- 
vestigation, the members accused might secure 
immunity from prosecution. But the evidence 
has been submitted to the grand jury; and Gov- 
ernor Harmon and the prosecuting officers will 
see to it that the criminal prosecutions are 
pushed. Rather oddly, some newspaper com- 
ments on the affair express more indignation 
against the detectives who laid the traps than 
against the legislators who sold their votes. 


RECIPROCITY ON THE CANADIAN SIDE. 


Public attention has been so far concentrated 
upon the action of our own Congress on the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement that less notice 
than its importance deserves has been taken of 
the vehement opposition of the Canadian Con- 
servatives to the ratification of the arrangement. 


_ The government has a strong majority in the 


Canadian parliament, and on a direct vote could 
push the agreement through without difficulty: 
but, under the rules which govern parliament, 
there are limitless opportunities for obstruction. 
By the simple device of opposing separate items 
in supply bills, for example, the opposition may 
consume weeks. They have entered upon this 
process apparently with a resolute purpose to 
adhere to it indefinitely. The government, on its 
part, is equally resclute, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the premier, has already announced that he will 
absent himself from the imperial conference and 
from the coronation of King George rather than 
allow the agreement to be lost. An early gen- 
eral election in Canada now seems imminent. 


THE VETO BILL GOES THROUGH. 


By cutting off debate through the application 
of the closure, Mr. Asquith’s government has got 
the parliament bill for the restriction of the veto 
of the House of Lords through the committee 
stage in the House of Commons practically in- 
tact. The only change in it is one which dates 
the two-years’ period after which a measure may 
become law without the assent of the House of 
Lords, from the second reading of the bill instead 
of from its introduction. This extends by about 
three months the period during which the lords 
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GEOGRAPHY SCHEME. 


[Used by Kate Stephens, principal of Montem Street Girls’ School, London, England.] 


FIRST YEAR. 


1, General lessons on:— 
1. Meaning of a map. 
different scales. Plan of raised surfaces. 
shown? 
2. Proofs of the earth’s spherical shape. 
3. The great divisions of land and water. 
4. Simple definitions of sea, river, etc. 
5. Lessons on evaporation and rainfall. 
Il. The world in outline:— 


Map of the room to 
How 


1. Broad descriptive lessons on: (a) The 
general distribution of land and sea. (b) Europe. 
(c) Asia. (d) Africa. (e) America. (f) Aus- 
tralia. 


Text-books :— 

“World Pictures,” Herbertson. 

Descriptive Geography of Africa, Herbertson. 

Descriptive Geography of Asia, Herbertson. 

Descriptive Geography of Australia, Her- 
bertson. 

“Man and His Work,” Herbertson. 

“Man and His Market,” Lyde. 

School Geography, Herbertson and Frye. 

Comparative Geography, L’Estrange. 


SECOND YEAR. 


I. 1. Shape of the earth. 
2. Its movements. 
3. Sunrise and sunset—length of day. 
4. Lines of latitude and longitude. 
5. Zones of climate. 
6. Main causes determining climate. 


II. Revise the continents generally :— 
Chief railway and ocean routes. 
Principal towns. 
Main articles of commerce. 
Special reference to British empire. 
Reference books :— 
Cowham’s Graphic Lessons. 
Longmans’ School Geography, Chisholm. 
Herbertson’s Descriptive Geographies. 
“Man and His Work,” Herbertson. 
“Man and His Market,” Lyde. 
School Geography, Herbertson and Frye. 
Comparative Geography, L’Estrange. 
Commercial Geography of British Empire, 
Lyde. 


THIRD YEAR. 


I. 1. The Globe (partly revision): Poles, equator, 
latitude, longitude (with difference of time) zones, 
tropics, Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

2. The Atmosphere: The thermometer and 
barometer (co-relate here with science lessons). 


3. Land: Land waste and land buildings. 
Special land features, glaciers, lakes, waterfalls, 
springs, volcanoes. 

II. The British Isles :— 

General knowledge of their main physical -fea- 
tures. 

The influence of situation, climate, and other 
natural conditions on the distribution and occu- 
pations of the population. 

Means of communication and transport. 

III. Economie geography :— 

Climatic conditions necessary for the growth 
of various useful vegetable products, wheat, 
maize, tea, coffee, etc. 

Maps to be drawn and outline maps filled in. 

Text-books :— 

Geography of the World, Longmans. 

“Our Own Islands,” Mackinder. 


a 


FOURTH YEAR. 


I. Mathematical geography 
Shape and motions of earth. 

tions of sun. 

and time. 

Great and small circles (six lessons). 

Maps and contour lines. Ordinance survey 
signs. 

Il. Physical geography :— 

The earth’s surface—general distribution of 
land and sea. 

The atmosphere: Temperature and pressure. 

Isobars and isotherms: Land and sea climates. 

The sea: Tides, drift, and stream currents. 

The land: Highlands, lowlands, plains, valleys, 
etc. 

Special land features: Glaciers, lakes, springs, 
volcanoes, etc. 

III. Economic geography :— 

Climatic conditions necessary for the growth of 
various useful vegetable products, wheat, maize, 
tea, coffee, cotton, etc. | 
IV. The British Isles:— 

General knowledge of physical features. The 
influence of situation, ‘climatic and other natural 
conditions on the distribution and the occupa- ‘ 
tions of the population, including its aggregation 
in towns. 

Means of communication and transport. 

V. The Mediterranean region:— 

The countries to be taken in broad outline (as 
above No. IV.). 

Text-books (used by pupils in class):— 


Apparent mo- 
The seasons, latitude, longitude, 


Movements of the air, fog, mist, clouds. Rain Geography of the World, Longmans. 
and rain-gauge. Frost and its effects. Europe, Lyde. 


The sports of to-day are too unreal. In baseball, football, and other similar games 
we buy some one’s else play.— Joseph Lee, Boston. 
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Oh, you bees keep humming—humming— 
Oh, you blossoms dance and smile, 
For there’s something coming—coming— 
Nearer—nearer—all the while. 
Don’t you hear the whirring—whirring? 
Don’t you see the flash of wings? 
Don’t you feel the stirring—stirring 
In the little nest that swings? 
Oh, the news all hearts will capture— 
"Tis too sweet—too sweet—for words— 
*Tis the rapture, rapture, rapture 
Of the coming of the birds! 
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Oh, you happy reeds and rushes, 
All too full of joy, methinks, 

Oh, the trilling of the thrushes, 
Oh, the lilt of bobolinks, 

Oh, the bluebirds flying—fiying— 
Oh, the golden wings aglow, 

Oh, the crows and blackbirds crying, ' 
Oh, the brown wren twittering low. 

Oh, the songs—all hearts they capture, 
Oh, the melody that rings, 

Oh, the rapture, rapture, rapture, 
When the Robin Redbreast sings! 

—Selected. 


— a 


WISDOM. 
FRANKLIN’S ADVICE. 


“Make three guineas do the work of five.” 


Let honesty and industry be thy constant com- 
panions, and spend one penny daily less than thy 
gains; then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon 
begin to thrive and will never cry with an empty 
stomach; neither will a creditor insult thee, nor 
want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness 
freeze thee. The whole hemisphere will shine 
brighter, and pleasure spring up in every corner 
of thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace the rules 
and be happy. Banish the bleak winds of sorrow 
from thy mind, and live independent. Then shalt 
thou be a man, and not hide thy face at the ap- 
proach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of feeling 
little, when the sons of fortune walk at thy right 
hand; for independency, whether with little or 
much, is good fortune, and places thee on even 
ground with the proudest of the golden fleece. 
Oh, then, be wise, and let industry walk with thee 
in the morning, and attend thee until thou reach- 
est the evening hour for rest. Let honesty be as 
the breath of thy soul, and never forgot to have 
a penny, when all thy expenses are enumerated 
and paid; then shalt thou reach the point of hap- 
piness, and independence shall be thy shield and 
buckler, thy helmet and crown; then shall thy 
soul walk upright, nor stoop, nor pocket an abuse 
because the hand which offers it wears a ring set 
with diamonds. 

This advice of Franklin is emphasized by the 
following :— 

The largest reservoirs, though fed by abundant 
and living springs, will fail to supply their owners 
with water if hidden leaks are permitted to drain 
off their contents. In like manner, though a man 
may, by skill and energy, convert his business into 
a flowing Pactolus, ever depositing its golden 
sands in his coffers, yet, through the numerous 
wastes of unfrugal habits, he may live embar- 
rassed, and die poor. Economy is the guardian 
of property,—the good genius whose presence 
guides the footsteps of every prosperous and suc- 
cessful man. ; 

A father picked up a horseshoe in the road, 
which his son refused to touch, and sold it for 
three farthings, with which he bought some cher- 


ries. They journeyed on, and the boy became 
thirsty and tired. The father dropped now and 
then a cherry, which the son was glad to pick up. 
When the last was eaten, the father said: “Look, 


my son! If you had chosen to stoop once and . 


pick up a piece of horseshoe, you would not have 
been obliged at last to stoop so often to pick up 
the cherries.” 


“Economy is half the battle of life: ° 
It is not so hard to earn money as to spend it well.” 


—From “Stories and Exercises for Opening 
School.” Used by permission of A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago, 


oe 
TEST WORDS FOR SPELLING.—(L) 

shepherd perceivable 
Niagara laboratory 
superintendent Chesapeake 
twelfth opinion 4 
alcoholic fuchsia 
commission mackerel 
thermometer psychology 4 
recognize dicotyledonous 
grandeur ee collectible 
Massachusetts rarefied j 
colonial development ? 
lying quadrilateral 4 
disappoint bilious 
Arctic bronchitis 1 
sovereign nomenclature 
confederacy rendezvous 
numerator financier ‘ 
rhinoceros maritime 
nineteenth San Juan . 
aisles coadjutor e 
vehicle incandescent 
parallel archipelago .- 
conta gious Keweenaw ; 
Sault Ste. Marie ‘multiplicand 
necessary ninety ' 
plateau auxiliary ‘ 
goal Tennessee ii 
Shiawassee stereopticon 
conceit accuracy ‘ 
Appalachian secede : 
lilustrate etymology 
geysers jocund } 
croquet jubilee ‘ 
participle Caribbean 
opposites Eurasia j 4 
noticeable lachry mal ) . 
niche exchequer 
subjunctive desiccate 
examination meerschaum 
chimneys ignominiously 
seize Nicaragua . 
diphtheria vaudeville 

ess i strychnine 
definite anniversary 
guarantee judiciary 


—Michigan State Examinations. 
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NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


MUSIC. 


The American Book Company’s summer school of 
methods in public school music at the Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, Oakwood boulevard, and Langley avenue, Chi- 
cago, from June 26 to July 8, will have as a faculty 
Thomas Tapper, Will Earhart, Bleanor Smith, Adolph 
Weidig, Jessie L. Gaynor, Barbara Ann Russell-Whelp- 
ley, Robert Foresman, Gail Wilson, and Mary Reid 
Pierce. 

The course of study is planned to cover three summer 
terms of two weeks each. This makes three classes 
which are designated first year, second year, and third 
year classes. The first year class is entirely academic 
and preparatory to the work in methods which is given 
in the second and third year classes. Certain portions 
of the instructions are presented to the entire schoot. 
These are the chorus drill, the course in critical analysis 
or music appreciation, song interpretation, Round Table 
discussions, and general lectures and recitals. The fac- 
ulty wil) be ready to receive students for consultation, 
preliminary examination, and assignment of work on 
Saturday, June 24. Those specially interested should 
address Mary Reid Pierce, American Book Company, 
521-531 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


SOME LITERARY CONFUSIONS. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. George C. Riggs) has two 
grievances in an otherwise singularly happy existence. 
Her literary name is seldom spelled correctly, and she Is 
persistently quoted as the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” Why Mrs. Wiggin, a writer, should 
be confused with Mrs. Wiggs, a character in a book, is 
not very clear. Why readers never look at a title page 
is another mystery. If they ever did they would dis- 
cover that Alice Hegan Rice wrote “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” “Lovey Mary,” and “Mr. Opp.” while 
Kate Douglas Wiggin is responsible for ‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” “A Cathedral 
ourtship,’* “Rose o’ the River,” the Penelope and Re- 
becca books, and others, on which her name is plainly 
printed and correctly spelled. Not that this is of the’ 
slightest use. Program makers look calmly at Douglas 
and copy it as Douglass; also at Wiggin and privt it as 
Wiggins. 

Autograph seekers, who have reached the age of aia- 
cretion, and who have seen the married name of the au- 
thor so many times in print that they must know she is 
not a spinster, almost invariably begin their requests: 
“Dear Miss Wiggins—will you kindly send me your au- 
tograph? I should prefer'a quotation from Rebecca or 
Mrs. Wiggs.” 

London is no better informed than New York. Ata 
large luncheon given to Mrs. Wiggin by a London Liter- 
ary Club (the invitations reading as usual: “To meet 
Kate Douglass Wiggins’’) the secretary rose to propose 
the health of the American-guest. At the close of her 
delightful speech, in which the lady evinced that she 
was perfectly conversant with Mrs. Wiggin’s literary 
work, she said: “And last but not least we must thank 
her for ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’!” The faces 
of those who saw their spokesman making a faux pas, 
but were helpless to aid her, were laughable in their 
consternation and embarrassment. 

“You have had one success in England already,” said 
Sir Charles Wyndham to the author of “Rebecea of 
Sunnybrook Farm,” when witnessing a performance of 
her play at the Republic theatre. “You have achieved 
one triumph in London already, and this will be a 
greater one.” 

“But alas! I have never had a play presented in Lon- 
don!” replied Rebecca’s literary mother, already seeing 
-the trend of the remark. 

“Is not ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’ yours?’ 
asked Sir Charles. 


“No, it was written by Alice Hegan, now Mrs. Rice,”> 


responded Mrs. Wiggin with heightened color. 
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“That is just what I said last night at dinner,” inter- 3 


posed Miss’ Mary Moore, “and you remember, Sir 
Charles, that everybody at the table politely contra- 
dicted me.” 

“I wish I knew the names of the guests. I could send 
them abstracts of my feelings, also those of Alice Rice,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wiggin vindictively; “but it would be 
of no use! Unless I have my tombstone carved during 
my lifetime they will put an ‘s’ on Wiggin and a double 
‘s’ on Douglas. If there is room at the bottom they will 
probably add: ‘Here lies the author of “Mrs. Wiggs”! ” 


BOOK TABLE. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. By Professor Harry E. Bur- 
ton of Dartmouth College. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 337 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
This new grammar is certainly worthy of a high 

place among the legion of books on the same theme. It 

is specially provided for pupils in the secondary schools. 

But the author does not confine himself to the customary 

elementary grammatical rules in use for such schools, 

believing that, while such rules and exercises must not 
be overlooked, somethifig stronger and more compli- 
cated may be made serviceable not only to the pupil in 
his high school course, but also to the collegian. The 
author seems to have reached his high aim in a singu- 
larly successful manner. Part I. of his work deals 
with “Sounds,” Part II. with ‘‘Words,” and Part ITI. 
with “Syntax.” And the splendid index has been pre- 
pared with unusual care and completeness. For the 
publisher’s sake it should be said that it is one of the 
best samples of printing that has ever reached our desk. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. A Text-book for Secondary Schools. By 
William Backus Guitteau. Ph. D., superintendent of 
schools, Toledo, Ohio. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Miffin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 500 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

For one who has for more than a quarter of a century 
looked into practically every text-book that has been 
made and has written a notice, personally, of probably 
three-fourths of them, it is not easy to get enthusiastic 
over a new candidate for attention. But “Government 
and Politics in the United States,” by Dr. Guitteau of 
Toledo, is so vital and spirited in its treatment, so skil- 
ful in giving a relish to material that is to be studied for 
cold facts and thought about in an every-day way, that 
instead of looking into it I have literally gone into every 
chapter with rare delight. It is much more compre- 
hensive than text-books on this subject have been hith- 
erto. It is focused for the interest of the student as 
well as for his profit. Instead of asking how other au- 
thors have proceeded in their treatment, Dr. Guitteau 
has asked, what do the students in secondary schools 
need? How much of it do they need? In what order 
will they most relish it? How can it be made most 
abiding for them? 

CRAFTSMANSHIP IN TEACHING. By William 
Chandler Bagley, State University of Illinois. New 
fork: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.10, 
net. 

These twelve addresses delivered on different occa- 
sions and grouped under the title of the first address 
make a readable volume full of suggestions. The other 
subjects are: “Optimism in Teaching,” “How May We 
Promote the Efficiency of the Teaching Force?” “The 
Test of Efficiency in Supervision,” “The Supervisor and 
the Teacher,” “Education and Utility,’ “The Scientific 
Spirit in Education,” “The Possibility of Training Chil- 
dren to Study,” “A Plea for the Definite in Education,” 
“Science as Related to the Teaching of Literature.” 
“The New Attitude Toward Drill,” and “The Ideal 
Teacher.” 

AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. By Henry C. 
Vedder. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
326 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The reading public holds in its hands, in great meas- 
ure, the fate of modern literature, for if it be dis- 
criminating the best will thrive and the worst perish by 
the way. To point out some present-day writers who 
have shown real worth is the aim of Mr. Vedder's 
book. The author comments upon nineteén American 
writers,—some living and some dead. He makes no 
pretence, as he says in his preface, of being “complete, 
comprehensive, or exhaustive.” And yet he does sum 
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up in a peculiarly entertaining way those qualities 
which have made the writers in question worthy of dis- 
tinction. His comment upon F. Marion Crawford fs 
particularly apt. In a few pages he has pointed out the 
powers and limitations of that gifted novelist. In his 
discussion of William Dean Howells he has delved a 
little deeper in his attempt to delineate Howells’ theory 
of fiction. This essay might be called the most philo- 
sophical of the lot, although throughout the book there 
runs a gentle philosophical vein, which links the vari- 
ous chapters together. But this serious vein is never 
aggressive, and the book may safely be recommended to 
the reader of average intelligence with the assurance 
that in it he will find a great deal of both entertain- 
ment and profit. > 


THE YOUNG PITCHER. By Zane Grey. New York: 

Harper & Bros. Cloth. 249 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Zane Grey knows how to write a story that stirs 
one’s blood. His “Young Forester” proved that con- 
clusively.. And now his “Young Pitcher’ adds to the 
proof, though such was not needed. ‘This is the story 
of a baseball team, a university team; of its struggles 
and experiences before it became a victorious team. 
Ken Ward—the pitcher—is the hero. But he had to 
work hard and suffer much before he gained the place 
he merited. He got there, however, and secured the 
prized letter of his university. There is action enough 
in the story to please the greatest baseball enthusiast, 
whether on a team or on the bleachers. And the 
scraps—for those who like them—will seem the most 
stirring of all the events. But admiration for “Ken’— 
the pitcher—will be given without stint, and will be 
given the largest share of interest. “Ken” is a fine 
character. 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED. Translated and annotated 
by Professor Daniel B. Shumway of University of 
Pennsylvania. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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of great convenience to students of physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, engineering, and other branches which in- 
volve computation and the frequent use of mathematical 
methods and principles... Among the features which con- 
stitute the peculiar serviceability of the college mathe- 
matics notebook are: Three pages containing separate 
lists of the most important formulas from algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and analytics; one hundred 
pages of co-ordinate paper (including five pages of polar- 
co-ordinate paper); the reverse of each sheet being ruled 
horizontally for ordinary purposes; seven two-place 
tables; and eight Sets of standard graphs. The advan- 
tage of having the formulas right at hand, so that theiz 
use becomes a habit, will be recognized by every teacher. 
Bach sheet of the paper may be used for curve tracing 
or for common purposes as eccasion may demand. The 
tables, though brief, serve the purposes of approximate 
computation much better than if they were more exten- 
sive. The sets of graphs include the majority of those 
which recur again and again in all branches of applied 
mathematics. The use of this notebook will compel a 
familiarity with both tables and graphs which is a 
strong asset to all students of mathematics, physics, as- 
tronomy, chemistry and engineering. 


Eyes Are Relieved By Murine 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, Incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Bye Care. Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, 
Granulation, Pink, Bye, and Eye Strain? Murine 
Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine for Your Bye Troubles; You 
Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Eyes for Scaly 
Eyelids. Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You In- 
teresting Eye Books Free. 


Cloth. 339 =pp. Price, 75 

cents. 

This remarkable poem that 
Was sung in early days by bards 
throughout almost all the lands 
of northern Europe Ger- 
many to Iceland has been al- 


A Step Forward in Reading 


RIVERSIDE READERS 


luded to by competent critics as 
the “German Iliad.” It is com- 
posed of the many war ballads 
that were popular in the days of 
chivalry, blended together into a 
continuous poetic whole of in- 
trinsic merit. The tragic story 
of the Nibelungs has the right 
of way all through it. The fa- 
mous epic has found many 
translators who have put the. 
story into metre. But Professor 
Shumway thinks it can best be 
set in prose; so he has chosen 
this method of conveyance. His 
prose is of high order. It re- 
tains the virility of the original 
in an “eminent degree, in its de- 
scriptions of the furious con- 
flicts of knights, and _ the 
schemes and plots of kingdoms 
and courts. In fact, so well Is 
this work of translation done 
that there is little need of notes. 
These, though scant, are of de- 
cided value, and the introduction 
a work that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


THE COLLEGE MATHE- 
MATICS NOTEBOOK. | De- 
signed and arranged by Rob- 
ert E. Moritz, professor and 
head of the department of 
mathematics, the University 
of Washington. Boston, New 
York, “Chicago, London: Ginn 
& Co. In biflex binder. 106 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE PUBLICATION OF THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 


Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


Director of Art in the Indianapolis Public Schools, formerly Principal of the 
Wealthy Avenue Grammar School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, Illinois, 
A distinctive Series is assured by 
The professional standing of the Editors 
The large amount of fresh copyrighted material 
The imprint of the Riverside Press 


The numerous colored and half-tone illustrations by Ruth Mary 
Hallock, Maginel Wright Enright, Clara E. Atwood, 
Howard Pyle, E. Boyd Smith, and other notable artists. 


Now Ready. Primer, First Reader, and Second Reader. 


dn Press. Third Reader, Fourth Reader, and Fifth Reader. 


EDITED BY 


FRANCES JENKINS 


pp. Price, 80 cents. 

This is a book which will be 
found highly valuable for the 
use of lasses in trigonometry. 


Boston 
college algebra, analytics, and 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


the calculus. It will also prove 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
heol authorities in every state im the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 11, 12, 13: WBastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
= Eva BD. Struble, Newark, 


May 12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston 
Latin school, Boston; Bernard M. 
Sheridan, president; Payson Smith, 
Augusta, Me., secretary. 


Tune 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


Jane 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

Jane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 

Pune 29, 30, July 1: American Instti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
Edwin Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 

July 812: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, II]. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 
October 19-21: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Montpelier; Su- 
perintendent E. M, Roscoe, Spring- 

field, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The state reimburses a town for 
two-thirds of the amount expended 
in the teaching of manual training. 

BANGOR. The fierce conflagra- 
tion that wiped out about $7,000,000 
of property destroyed the high 


school building and the central 
school plant. 
PORTLAND. Superintendent C. 


H. Morss retires at the end of two- 
years’ service. 


HARTLAND. The meeting of 
the Eastern Somerset Educational 
Association at this place was of ex- 
ceptional interest and profit. F. L. 
Rowell, superintendent of Hartland, 
Palmyra, and St. Albans, was pres!- 
dent, and the program and the local 
arrangements were both attractive. 
President Robert J. Aley of the Uni- 
versity of Maine had the evening 
address. 

FRYEBURG. Fryeburg Academy 
has grown forty-five per cent. in at- 
tendance during the last two years, 
now having 184 students enrolled. 
We quote a good paragraph from 
Headmaster Clark’s report:— 

“Let me here disclaim any at- 
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tempt to force the academy into an 
uncomfortable position by an un- 
seemly campaign for students. On 
the other hand, if a boy or girl in 
this section grows up and goes out 
into the world without an education, 
Fryeburg Academy has in a measure 
failed. A school of its kind must 
not only supply the demand for an 
education, it must create the de- 
mand.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANDOVER. Proctor Academy is 
having unusual prosperity. A new 
dormitory and a new gymnasium 
and an increased enrollment signify 
much to this academy and to the 
community. 

PENACOOK. Superintendent 
George W. Sumner has introduced 
many new things and good things 
into the schools of this town and 
Hill, the other town of his district, 
and he has done it without friction. 

FRANKLIN. The teachers of this 
city are highly appreciative of an 
appreciative community as mani- 
fested on May 5, when all the teach- 
ers were given an automobile ride to 
the Winnipesaukee Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Meredith, a distance of 
twenty-six miles. A lovelier ride it 
would be difficult to find. 

MEREDITH. The Winnipe- 
saukee Teachers’ Association, which 
met here on May 5, was of unusual 
interest. Samuel A. Burleigh, dis- 
trict superintendent of Meredith, 
Ashland, and Holderness, was presi- 
dent. 

Superintendent S A. Burleigh, 
acting for the Grange, offers sixteen 
prizes for school contests in seed- 
raising, cooking, and sewing. 


VERMONT. 


The state board of education has 
announced that from now on only 
graduates from a high school course 
of four years will be allowed to en- 


‘ter the normal schools. 


On Tuesday, April 25, a special 
train in the interests of practical 
education and better farm and home 
life was started over the lines of the 
Central Vermont railway. The 
train, which consists of five cars, 
containing audience rooms, was fur- 
nished by the railroad company, and 
the lectures and the exhibits were 
provided by the University of Ver- 
mont. Professor J. L. Hills, dean 
of the department of agriculture, was 
in charge. Agricultural teaching, 
home economics, dairying, horticul- 
ture, forestry, and fertilizers were 
the chief subjects of the lectures. 
Short stops were made at towns dur- 
ing the day, and at night evening 
meetings were held. The train fin- 
ished its run Saturday, and the lec- 
turers returned to Burlington with 
the exhibits. It is estimated that 
about 10,000 people profited by the 
lectures and demonstrations. 

Middlebury College will hold its 
third annual summer session from 
July 5 to August 11. 

Summer schools for elementary 
school teachers will be held in Rut- 
land July 10 to 21, and Johnson 
July 11 to 28. 

The department of education has 
just completed its annual May day 
book for distribution among the pub- 
lic schools of the state. 


May 31, 1933 


LYNDONVILLE. William 
Clossey has resigned as principal of 
the Lyndonville public school. Ar- 
thur Jamason, a former principa}, 
has been engaged to succeed him. 


MONTPELIER. Sherburne C. 
Hutchinson of Andover, Mass., has 
been elected to succeéd F. T. Browns- 
combe as superintendent of schools 
for the city of Montpelier. Mr. 
Hutchinson prepared for college in 
Montpelier Seminary, and is a grad- 
uate from Syracuse University. 

RUTLAND. The annual meeting 
of the school officials in Rutland 
county was held in Rutland April 21. 
About fifty were in attendance. Dr. 
Charles S. Caverly, president »f the 
state board of health, spoke upon 
“The Renovation of Schoolhouses, 
Medical Inspection in Public Schools, 
Substitutes for the Common Drink- 
ing Cup.” Mason S. Stone, state su- 
perintendent of education, spoke 
upon “The Changes in the School 
Laws.” President W. P. Abbott 


was elected president for the ensu- 


ing year. 

PITTSFORD. A new eight-room 
school building will be erected for 
the high and graded schools this 
summer. The building will be of 
brick and cost $40,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER. Miss Emily A. 
Means, for the past thirteen years 
principal of Abbot Academy, Ando- 
ver’s famous schoo] for girls, has re- 
signed, to take effect at the close of 
the school year. 


BOSTON. The legislature gives 
the elementary teachers ten cents on 
every thousand dollars of taxable 
properties for the year ending Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, and twenty cents each 
year thereafter. This money can 
only be applied to the increase of 
salaries of $1,000 or less, leaving the 
Boston board of education no option. 


Walter S. Parker, dean of the 
board of assistant superintendents, is 
acting superintendent for six months 
during the absence in Europe of Su- 
perintendent Stratton D. Brooks. 
Supermtendent Parker’s educational 
experience is as remarkable as it is 
interesting. He came from a prin- 
cipalship in New Bedford to a sub- 
mastership in Boston thirty years 
ago, and was soon promoted to a 
principalship, and won such honors 
as the head of two schools that he 
was one of the first principals to be 
promoted to a supervisorship, and 
has been dean of the board of assist- 
ants from its organization. Superb 
common sense has marked his ad- 
ministration in every position of re- 
sponsibility, and it is highly gratify- 
ing that he has the honor of super- 
intending the schools for half a year. 

HOLYOKE. Under Superintend- 
ent John L. Riley’s -administration 
backed by a progressive school 
board, the city has made great 
progress. They have voted to ex- 
tend manual training and sewing to 
grades seven and eight, and have ac- 
tually installed benches in two of the 
grammar school buildings, the first 
equipment for manual training work 
that has ever been put into any other 
building in Holyoke except the high 
school building. There are to be 
new teachers in sewing and manual 
training to start in this work in 
September. The course in wood- 
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"SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 

- ies, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low, The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 


For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL AND CHAU- 
TAUQUA 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
‘Season of 1911, July 5 to August 30 


College, Academy, and Teachers’ 
Training Courses. 
School of Music. 
School of Business. 
School o otography. 
Kindergarten and Teachers’ 
Training School. 
Supervisors’ Courses for public 
school music and penmanship. 


Pure water, invigorating mountain 
air, virgin forest, cool nights. 

Home of the Mountain Chautauqua, 
twenty-ninth season. Boating, 
Bathing, Bowling, Tennis, and all 
sorts of outdoor enjoyment. 


Water Works, Natural Gas, Electric 
Lights, Best of service. 
Lowest ces. 

For outline of courses and detailed 
information address the Superin- 
tendent, Mountain Lake Park, 
Maryland. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountains. For all interested in sum 
mer study. 20 instructors, 45 courses. Special work 
for teachers, college and preparatory students and 
college graduates. Cool, comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Very low rates. Extensivecampus. Tennis 
courts Boating. Cross country tramps. J uly 5th 
to August 12th. Illustrated booklet. Address 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


Wanted—QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kings- 
ton, Ontario. Two Assistant Professors of 
Mathematics. Salary $1,500 a year. Duties 
to begin 30th of September next. Applica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials will be re- 
ceived up to June ist, next, by the Registrar. 


working in the high school has been 
improved and extended, and the 
evening high school has been in- 
creased in average nightly attend- 
ance about fifty per cent., largely as 
a result of the introduction of prac- 
tical industrial courses in wood- 
turning, pattern-making, ele- 
mentary electricity. An old, badly 
overcrowded building in a district 
where the children have been housed 
in outside stores for a dozen years 
has been torn down and replaced by 
a modern twelvye-room building, 
which contains a large, well-venti- 
lated playroom in the basement, 
which will be used evenings as a 
Zymnasium for groups of working 
boys in that neighborhood; two fresh 
air or sun rooms located in the 
southern end of the building, 
equipped with windows that are 
pivoted at the top and bottom so that 
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they may be swung wide “open, 
throwing the entire area of the win- 
dow open for the admission Of fresh 
air, and rooms in the basement 
equipped with shower baths and 
bath tubs. These are Holyoke’s 
first school baths, - 

WENHAM. H. R. Williams has 
been re-elected superintendent of 
schools for Wenham, Essex, and 
Middleton. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The legislature has passed the bill 
making adequate appropriations for 
the State College without cutting out 
an item. There were all sorts of ru- 
mors of dire disaster to the bill, but 
it went through without a ripple of 
objection. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON. Morton F. Plant 
of this city has been chosen presi- 
dent pro tem of the board of trus- 
tees of Thames College, the woman’s 
college to be located in this city. 

NORWICH. The Eastern Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association held 
its thirty-fifth annual meeting May 5 
at ‘Trinity Methodist 
church, Norwich. F. H. Daniels, di- 
rector of drawing at Newton, Mass., 


delivered an address on “Manual } 


Training Without Blaborate Equip- 
ment.” Helen R. Hildreth ‘of the 
state trade school at New Britain 
spoke on “Vocational Schools for 
Girls,” and Charles A. Prosser of 


Boston, deputy commissioner of the @ 


Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, gave an address on “Standards 
and Problems in Vocational Train- 
ing.” 

BRIDGEPORT. The annual 
meeting of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association was held in 
Bridgeport Saturday, April 29, with 
about 900 in attendance. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Prest- 
dent, W. B. Kelsey, Stratford; treas- 
urer, S. P. Williams, Bridgeport; 
secretary, M. Louise Collins, Stam- 
‘ord. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


UTICA. An excursion of teachers 
from this and nearby cities met with 
one of the worst railway disasters on 
record. It was near Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, and several Utica teachers 
were ‘killed outright and others were 
seriously injured. 


ITHACA. An interesting com- 
parison of the relative scholastic 
capacity of city and country stu- 
dents has been effected at Cornell by 
means of statistics acquired from 
more than 1,700 students., The fig- 
ures show results that might have 
been expected, as the lads from the 
cities have a superior power of men- 
tal concentration, due doubtless to 
superior” methods in their prelimi- 
nary schooling, while the country 
boys are better equipped physically, 
being half an inch taller, three 
pounds heavier, and broader in the 
chest. The figures show the need of 
better physical advantages for the 
city students and of superior mental 
training for the country scholars. 

NEW YORK CITY. Andrew W. 
Edson, associate city superintendent 
of schools, is to give two courses 
again in “School Management and 


Episcopal 


Are So Quickly Transmitted 
in Schoolrooms 


DUCATORS are rapidly coming te 

a realization of the fact that 
“dust” is the principal cause of dis- 
ease transmission among school chil- 
dren. The floors in schoolrooms are 
bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are assembled, the constant 
motion of feet produces a continuous 
cireulation of dust. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 
were uncountable myriads of dis- 
ease germs—bacilll of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other dangerous dis<ases. 
To do away with this menace, to 
avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide a 
System of ample ventilation, but alse 
tO treat the floors in such a way that 


Spat and germs cannot pollute.the 
osphere. 


Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself. a pertostly satisfactory dust- 
preventive. By keeping the fioors at 
@ proper degree of moisture, 
dressing catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of 
dust and number of organisms which 
woul i settle on a given surface. Re- 
balance of disease-laden dust in the 
rooms with untreated floors was circulati 
sults prove that the dust from floors 
treated with Standard Floor Dressin 
is twelve times greater in weigh 
than that collected from wntreated 
floors. The inference is obvious—the 
through the air, because even after set- 
tling on the floor every current of air 
would disturb it and start it afloat 
again. Another test proved that dust 
once settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 
there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97% per cent. 
of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 
cracking. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use in the home, ft is 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler may be" 
used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any buildin under 
your supervision, and we will dress 
that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

= To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
tions for applving. 

Write for our boo 
“Dust and 
gers,” and for testimo- 
nials and reports. 

STANDARD OIL 00. 
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School Supervision” at the summer 
session of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, from July 5 to An- 
gust 16. Last year his class num- 
bered ninety-six from twenty-eight 
states, 


NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON. By a_ recent bill 


signed by Governor Wilson, the 
commissioner of education is to 
receive a salary of $10,000 and 
is to have four assistant com- 
missioners at $4,500 a year. This 
law with several other school bills 
which the governor signed will make 
radical changes in the educational 
system of the state. The bills‘ were 
all introduced as the result of a sen- 
ate committee investigation of school 
affairs which occupied two years. 


PRINCETON. Princeton Univer- 
sity has adopted a pension system by 
which professors and other em- 
ployees can retiré on a_ pension 
graded by length of service. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. Superintend- 


ent Brumbaugh advocates the teach- 
ing of Spanish in public schools on 
the ground of the better understand- 
ing and consequent increase of trade 
that would thus come about be- 
tween our country and the approxi- 
mately seventy millions of people in 
the Americas who speak that lan- 
guage. It is merely a matter of time 
before this language will be taught 
in American high schools, and the 
sooner that time elapses the better 
it will be for our economic progress. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. An interesting 
and important meeting in the inter- 
est of playgrounds was held in this 
city April 6, 7, 8 under the auspices 
of the Playground Association of 
America. The speakers from abroad 
were E. B. DeGroot, playground di- 
rector, Chicago; George W. Ehler, 
University of Wisconsin; Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Heller, Lincoln, Neb. 

AITKIN. Superintendent George 
E. Butler transformed the social life 
of the young people of this river city 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made“to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives of Free Text Books 
andzto Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


YOUR EYE 


TheHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


of 2,500 through the use made of the 
school property evenings. It is like 
a fairy tale. There was something 
a-doing in the schoolhouse every 
evening. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. JOSEPH. The board of edu- 
cation has taken a notable departure 
by fitting up a teachers’ clubhouse, 
making it a delightful place for 
teachers to rest, read, and study, 
providing it with accessories for 
both the comfort and: profit of the 
teachers. So far as we know this 
is the first time any city has done 
this at public expense. 

KANSAS CITY. Superintendent 
Greenwood promises the San Fran- 
cisco committee of the N. E. A. 500 
from this city, and the teachers will 
do their best to make it good. 


NEBRASKA. 


The legislature passed several laws 
that have been approved by the gov- 
ernor. The state board of education 
gets $1,500 extra for rented office 
room. The four normal schools are 
provided increased funds for library 
books. Provision was made for 
opening the new normal school at 
Chadron in June. The State Univer- 
sity is to have ninety per cent. of one 
mill. Wayne Normal gets $55,000 
for a new building. Chadron Nor- 
mal gets $12,000 for a heating plant. 
Peru Normal gets $12,000 for the en- 
largement of the library. A new 
agricultural school is to be opened in 
the southwestern part of.ithe state 
for which $100,000 was provided. 
School districts may change school- 
house sites. The maximum school 
tax is raised from twenty-five to 
forty mills. October 12, Columbus 
day, is made a legal holida?. 

Governor Aldrich has retired Dr. 
Luther P. Ludden from the state 
board of education, and A. H. Viele 
of Norfolk has been appointed in his 
place. 


ARAPAHOE. 


Superintendent 


George E. Lee has invented a micro- 
projectiscope, which promises to be 
of educational service. The power 
of the machine may be illustrated by 
the fact that with it a flea has been 
so magnified as to appear larger ‘than 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mm. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


a good-sized dog on a screen eight 
feet from the eye piece. The cor- 
puscles of a frog’s blood appear the 
size of quarters at the same dis- 
tance, and the nuclei are very plainly 
observed. With three microscopes 
in the schools it takes several periods 
for a whole class to observe and 
draw three specimens in any of the 
work, while with this machine sev- 
eral specimens can be shown in one 
class period, and the great size of 
the magnification makes the pupils 
see through the instruction much 
more clearly. 


WISCONSIN. 


Each of the eight state normal 
schools will have a six-weeks’ sum- 
mer school. 

COLUMBIA COUNTY. The school 
quarterly of Columbia county con- 
tains the following:— 

“An assemblyman from Dane 
county has introduced bill to 
make the country schoolhouses 
places for holding civic meetings for 
discussion of social and industrial 
questions. When the people really 
get waked up educationally, some- 
thing will be doing in every school 
district for you and me and all of 
our relations in all the to-morrows.” 


IOWA. 

IOWA CITY. The department of 
education of the State University 
has four hundred students of educa- 
tion enrolled. 


STORM LAKE. Dr. Edward 
Campbell, president of Buena Vista 


ECHO LODGE 

To refined family or group of teachers, 
July and August, $75. 

Finely furnished, broad veranda, de- 
lightful view, running water, among 
the hills, library, rest and quiet. Just 
the place. Box 26, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 


To Let 


Attractive, well furnished cottages, seven and eight 
rooms, broad piazzas. Near Wiscasset on Sheepscot 
river—a mile wide infront of cottages. Excellent 
boating and fishing. 

Beautiful combination of seashore and country. 
Address, Box 100, North Edgecomb, Maine. 
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College, has resigned, due to the ill 
health of Mrs. Campbell. They will 
remove to California. 

SIOUX CITY. Superintendent F. 
D. Hoddock is not a candidate for 
re-election. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

WEBSTER. County Superin- 
tendent J. H. Hetley is introducing 
into Day county the latest and the 
best of everything. He has a lively 
campaign for a 1911 boys’ and girls’ 
corn-growing contest. He has agrt- 
eultural improvement associations 
all over the county. He has a pub- 


lic meeting in every section of the = 


county addressed by agricultural ex- 
perts. He also sends special letters 
to all seventh-grade pupils, one to 
all eighth-grade pupils, and one to 
all rural schools. So far as the edi- 
tor of the Journal of ‘Education 
knows, Mr. Hetley has the most 
complete system of reaching his 
schools and pupils of any county su- 
perintendent in the country. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. Mr. Bettinger, 
who has been in the department of 
supervision of the city since 1903, 
has been in the school] department of 
the city for twenty-five years. 
When he began teaching in Los 
Angeles there was but one other 
man in that system, and that was 
only a quarter of a century ago. He 
has seen the teaching force increase 
from seventy-five to 1,400. 

The special schools of the public 
school department of this city are 
among the most vital in the country. 
They are made as near the real life 
of the boys as possible. There is not 
only shop work and office work but 
there are boxing gloves as well. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The school 
enrollment is 75,000; school prop- 
erty, $8,740,000; amount of salary 
schedule, $1,500,000; high school 
principals’ salaries are $2,820;  ele- 
mentary principals, men, $2,130; 
women, $1,905; maximum high 
school salary is $1,866; maximum 
elementary salary, $1,352; total num- 
ber of teachers, 1,156. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
MONTANA. 
BOZEMAN. Superintendent R. J. 
Cunningham was re-elected for a 
term of three years. Heretofore the 
school boards of the state could 
legally elect a superintendent for 
only one year, but a statute intro- 
duced into the last legislature by 
Representative B. B. Law of Galla- 
tin county provided that city school 
boards might, at their discretion, 
elect a superintendent for a term not 
to exceed three years, and the board 
here took the first opportunity to pay 
Superintendent Cunningham the 

highest compliment in its power. 


WASHINGTON. | 

TACOMA. C. W. Knouff, princl- 
pal of the high school, formerly of 
Richmond, Indiana, one of the 
brightest men on the coast, leaves at 
the close of this term and becomes 
western manager of the Prang Edu- 
cation Company, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 
These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 


offer a practical means of presentin 
ings which develop the idea of how 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
orking Drawings are made, of accurate 


Zee oe neatness, and good arrangement.. No models or solids are needed 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, ass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thi mas Charlee Ccm- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


W. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo! of an@ 
Fedagogy in America. It a to develop im 
e stude: 


mt a knowledge of his own power? in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker eran 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
onapplication to 


HARRY SEYMOUh ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOW 


ON, MASSE. 
vote of 265 to 147, amid enthusiastic 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. cheers from the government 
(Continued from page 521.] benches. 


may delay a bill. The vital clause 
of the billclause 2,—was carried 
by a majority of 104; and majorities 
as large, or larger, were given to the 
other clauses. The government has 
kept its forces well in hand through- 
out. It remains to be seen what 
policy the House of Lords will adopt. 


THE PREAMBLE, 


When the vote came upon. the 
adoption of the preamble, the La- 
borites and some other radical mem- 
bers deserted the government coali- 
tion, and the majority might have 
been very materially reduced had 
Mr. Balfour seen fit to use the op- 
portunity to harass Mr. Asquith. 
The reason that the preamble was 
distasteful to the radicals was that 
it expressed the purpose of the gov- 
ernment to proceed with the reform 
of the House of Lords. From the 
radical point of view, the only way 
to reform the House of Lords is to 
smash it and proceed with a single 
chamber. Mr. Balfour, however, 
while he professed to regard the 
preamble as “indefinite and illusory,” 
said that he wished to see the gov- 
ernment carry it out, and he would 
not therefore vote against it. The 
labor amendment for striking out 
the preamble was accordingly re- 
jected by a vote of 218 to 47; and the 
bill was reported to the House by a 


THE OUTBREAK AT CANTON. 

The revolutionary outbreak at 
Canton, China, is an event of inter- 
national importance. It appears to 
have been well organized, and it has 
been conducted with fanatical cour- 
age and disregard of consequences. 
It is not aimed at foreigners——at 
least not primarily,—but at the pre- 
vailing Manchu dynasty. The reb- 
els fought desperately in Canton to 


get possession of the arsenal, and - 


hundreds of them were killed in the 
fighting. The movement is spread- 
ing through south China, and several 
towns have been taken and looted by 
the rebels. Canton is a great trade 
centre, a city of nearly or quite a 
million population, and it is also a 
centre of missionary activities. No 
less than ten American missionary 
organizations have missionaries sta- 
tioned there, and a number of Brit- 
ish and German missionary societies 
are also represented. Several 
American, British, and German war- 
ships have been despatched to the 
city to protect the interests of for- 
eign residents. 


Young Man (tired waiting)—E 
suppose your sister will make her 
appearance soon.” 

Small Brother—“I guess she’s 
making her appearance now. That's 
what’s keeping her.” 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 


disfigures the hands, and this in so 


gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEW ATER, 
Ass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


TA , h 
New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1305 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Ccoper Bi¢g. Les Argeles, Cal., 238 Ccigias Bi¢g. gogical and technical training of teachers of 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bidg. the commercial subjects. 5 ASBURY Pirt- 


Supplies Schools of all Graaes with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaini 
tions. Send for circulars. 


Che James F. WecCullough Ceachers’ Agen) meneeryaco. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU The Old Reliable cuunoal, 
tiens. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. hed SCHOO! BEL 
JACKSON BOULEVARD - - tHICAGO meaty & OTHER 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 4]| interested in education. This de- 
Phone. No advance fee. partment recommends that this ques- 
It recommends the adoption by 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager school authorities of the forms of 
our new booklet “Teaching as a B .” “Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, jts committee on uniform school re- 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. ports, provided that said forms shall 
‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY found expedient from year to year 
Tenth Year. Send for manual. by conference of the United States 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine, bureau of education, the bureau of 
tthe census, the National Association 
records, and reports of the Depart- 
& ment of Superintendence. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 41,:- department to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to formulate and re- 


MAN, Principal. 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- be 

P 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 suming great im d de- 
’ portance, an e 
KELLOGG S AGENCY Supplies cane men and women on mands the earnest consideration of 
> 623 So. Wabasa Av. tion be given a place upon the next 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY The 
year. Best Schools and Collagen overy Sap clients. YOU want record and reports as submitted by 
be modified and improved as may be 
’ of School Accounting Officers, and 
ALBANY TEAC HERS AGENCY the committee on uniform _ school 
4. It authorizes the president of 
port at the next annual meeting of 


Removal Notice 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1890 


Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 


formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has removed to 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
New Telephone, Haymarket 1788, 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
{The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON.§ pe - 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


this department a system of nomen- 
clature for texts in English grammar, 
and recommends that publishers of 
such texts use this system if adopted 
by the department. ; 

5. The Department of Superin- 
tendence approves of the use of 
school buildings as community cen- 
tres, and recognizes in this move- 
ment a socializing force of immense 
significance. 

It authorizes the outgoing 
president to appoint a committee of 
five to investigate the present condi- 


tion of the Indians with reference to 
their relation to the public schools, 


Title. pers * Publisher. Price. {oT the purpose of determining what 
nee in the erican Revolution. ........... erkins Houghton Mifflin ™ i i 
Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. “ is practicable. 
Across South America........... Bingham “ “ “ 3.50 
Horace—The Satires .......... Morris (Ed.] American Book Co., N.¥.—— Singleton—‘‘After all, one in mod- 
Speaking and Writing...... Maxwel!, Johnston & Barnum ee ae “ 5 erate circumstances can be uite 
Second Course in Hawkes, Luby & Touton Ginn & Co., Boston q 
Geigotions from the Old Testament.-.. ......... Sayder Ed. “ “ “ 39 happy. 

EAucational Probiems (2 Hall ““D. Appleton& Co., ¥. 7.50 ¢ 
Oriental Cairo... ... Sladen J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 5.00 
ended London The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.50 If that Georgia woman who 
Foods and Their Adulteration......... ......... Wiley Blakiston Co., _Phi'a. 4.00 “poised a crop. nine children. and one 
‘The Professor’s Hastings Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis 1.25 D, 

Futnam’s Sons, 2.50 land,” had cultivated 160 acres, how 

abate cope t ‘ 


‘ 


tenden A.C. McClurg & Co., C icago 1.00 
Brown Laird & Lee,’ 


Resolutions, Department of Super- 
intendence, Mobile, Ala., Feb- 
ruary 25, 1911. 


Resolutions of this substance were 
adopted upon report of commit- 
tee:— 

Resolved, that:— 

1. This department recognizes the 
steadily increasing value of the 
United States bureau of education in 
gathering and making available edu- 
cational facts and statistics. 

It endorses the earnest efforts that 
members of this department and 
other friends of education are mak- 


ing to further increase the useful- 
ness of the bureau, and hereby 
authorizes the outgoing president of 
this department to appoint a com- 
mittee of five, of which he shall be 
chairman, to be known as the com- 
mittee on the bureau of education, 
which shall co-operate with the simi- 
lar committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association in furthering the 
interests of educational progress 
through the United States bureau of 
education. 

2. The question of the extension 
of the amount and the character of 
federal aid given to education is as- 


and shiftless husbands would she 
have raised ?—Exchange. 


A child of two years, with bright 
eyes and a roguish mind, began sud- 
denly to giggle in church one Sunday 
morning. The mother, noticing that 
the child was watching the back of 
a nodding deacon, inquired into the 
eause of such merriment. ‘Oh, 
mamma!” gurgled the child, “dat 
man’s head is peekin’ out at me 
through a hole in his hair.’—The 
Delineator. 

Townley—“I made a kitchen table 
in less than an hour this morning.” 

Subbubs—“That’s nothing. I 
made an express train in three min- 
utes and a half.” 


| | 
| 
i 
i | 
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Brown’s Standard Elocution and Speaker....... 
; 
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{ 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE. 


One of the most sensational novel- 
ties will be in tsoston next week. It 
js “The Magic Kettle.” with which 
the most extraordinary feats are per- 
formed, such as heating water with- 
out the aid of fire, burning fee, and 
a number of other feats that are 
done in full view of the audience, 
and all of which seem incredible. 
On the same bill next week will be 
Bessie Wynn, songstress. Another 
attraction will be Frank Milton and 
the De Long sisters in a musical 
comedy, “Twenty Minutes Layover 
at Alfalfa Junction.” Agnes Scott 
and Harry Keane are also on the bill 
with a new sketch, “Drifting.” 
Bert Fitzgibbon, the eccentrie eome- 
dian; Goldsmith and Hoppe, the mnu- 
sical comedians; Inge and Farrell, 
two pretty girls, and an extraordi- 
nary BPuropean. transformation com- 
pany, the Four Charles, will com- 
plete one of the strongest bills shown 
in Boston in a long time. 


a 


All Remington Sales Records 
Broken. 


All Remington Typewriter sales 
records are being set at new figures 
considerably higher than the former 
high limit marks. This is the to-be- 
expected result of the record-break- 
ing pace the Remington sales organi- 
zation is maintaining. 

Remington sales during March, 
1911, were twelve per cent. greater 
than the sales of any previous month 
in Remington history. Remington 
sales during the entire first quarter 
of this year were also greater than 
the sales of any previous quarter of 
any year, surpassing the great totals 
reached in the first quarter of 1910 
by no less than twenty-eight and 
one-half per cent. 


SAYINGS OF UNCLE SILAS. 


Dis am a good-hearted old worl’, 
but de heart doan’ carry de pocket- 
book. 

Some folks neber start gettin’ 
downright industr’us till dey’s doin’ 
something dey oughtn’t do. 

Dey tell us dar am books in de 
Tunnin’ brooks, but boys kaint get 
dere eddikation goin’ in swimmin’. 

One ob de penalties ob greatness 
is ter be specially conspicuous ebery 
time you makes er fool ob yo’self. 

*Sperience am a mighty good 
teacher, but sometimes er man 
makes de mistake o’ tryin’ ter learn 
mo’ lessons dan he’ll eber have time 
ter recite. 

You kaint set down no fixed rules 
o’ conduct in dis worl’. Samson got 
inter trouble *kase he got his hair 
eut, an’ Absalom he didn’t.— 
Boston Transcript. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


APRIL more than ever has brought principals te our office who have come te us for 
careful recommendations of candidates whom they might see at work. In some 
instances, we have named two candidates who might safely be looked up for certain vacan- 
cies, but more often we have named only one. Thus on April 5, Superintendent Redman of 
Hornell came to our office to look for a principal for one of his best grammar schools. He 
looked over the records of two or three cenéunea fitted for that work and picked out the 
one candidate best fitted tor his needs. He called her up by long distance telephome from 
our office, met her that afternoon in Utica, was pleased with her, and went to Oxford with 
her, where he spent the next day visiting her at work. Before he had left her she had 
signed the contract to go to Hornell. Qn April 3, Superintendent Sherman of Englewood, 
N. J., came to our office to talk over the matter of a teacher of English in his high schoel 
at $900. We finally selected the two teachers who seemed to suit him best, one in central 
New York and one in western RE OMM both at work and appointed 
New York. He visited them C EN DATION the one from western New 
York. Dr. Summerbell of Lakemont was in need of a teacher of Art for Palmer Institute 
—Starkey Seminary. We named but one candidate, who was in Pennsylvania, and after 
a personal interview, Dr. Summerbell appointed her. Mr. Roberts of the Ypsilanti Normal 
visited us in reference to a teacher of domestic science, and after looking over our records 
carefully, visited teachers at work in western New York and eastern Maseachusetts, and 
at present expects to appoint one or the other. We are sending similarly this month 
through one candidate work, a St. Lawrence graduate to Winchester, Mass., for science at 
$1,200; a teacher of commercial branches from Carthage to Jamestown at $700; a teacher 
of English and a are from Liberty to Tuckahoe at $700; a teacher of kindergarten 
from Rome to Fishkill-on-Hudson at $550; a teacher of commercial branches from Leon. 
ardsville to Lawrence at $900. We might indeed name many more similar cases WORK 
but these are sufficient to serve as samples of our April one candidate 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NY. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 he} 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenus 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer: 
MERICAN :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN supers Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable itions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill Nositions in all lines of Edueational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
orado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 

12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with goou general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and ( o)leges ip F enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. Fos fu rthe 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., ag0 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 89 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
b dares Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


The ARKE TEACHERS’ AGENCY us 


PECIAL VACATION OFFER 


GOOD FOR 3 MONTHS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


is making a Special Offer to those Who can 
secure subscriptions during the summer vaca- 
tion. Send now for particulars—free advertis- 
ing material—free sample copies. 
Address DESK 74-A 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 155 Fifth Ave. New Yor 


Ninth year. Enroliment ingtwo agencies at 
rice ofone. Our free literature telis what we 
ve done for others. Address either office. 
We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every partef the country. 


6 Beacon St. . «'« Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASYF, 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 
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YOUR CHOICE GF 


Three Great Highways 
to and through 


and the Pacific Slope 


SUNSET 
OGDEN 


Routes 


Revealing the beauties and wonders of the 
Golden State and the great West. 


LOW RATES 
for the benefit of attendants at the N. E. A. Convention 


San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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